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THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The death of the most illustrious of 
the recent sovereigns of the world has 
been followed by an outburst of re- 
spectful eulogy, not merely from her 
own subjects, whose pride no less than 
their affection was concerned in the 
matter, but also from independent ob- 
servers in all countries, even in those 
which are, by old habit or recent prej- 
udice, hostile to British institutions, 
and to the rulers of our Empire. It 
has been gratifying to us to feel that 
the virtues of Queen Victoria rose so 
high above all international jealousies 
as to command veneration even when 
it must have been grudgingly accorded. 
In all the nations—but particularly, it 
should be said, in France and America 
—that ugly habit of scolding, from 
which we ourselves cannot pretend that 
we are free, gave place, at least mo- 
mentarily, to a respectful and sympa- 
thetic appreciation, for which, unused 
as we are to these amenities, we can 
hardly be too grateful. This was a 
very striking tribute to the person of 
the late Queen, and one which when 
we reflect upon it, must have arisen 
more from a correct general estimate 
than from any very exact knowledge. 
The character of Her Majesty was 
very widely divined; it cannot with 
truth be said to have been very precisely 





known. The fierce light which beats 
upon a throne has two effects, the one 
of which is more commonly perceived 
than the other. It throws up, indeed, 
into brilliant prominence certain public 
features of the character, but none the 
less it produces a dazzlement, a glare 
of glory, in the flood of which it is not 
easy to analyze with exactitude the 
component parts out of which that 
character is formed. 

For a little while, after the death of 
a person for whom a semi-religious ad- 
miration has been felt, the blaze of 
reverence continues. It takes some 
time for the bewildering radiance to 
die down, and to leave the majestic 
potentate in the common light of man. 
But this regression to the mortal state 
is inevitable, and it occurs not merely 
in the moral and religious sense which 
has always impressed the Bossuets of 
the pulpit. It occurs in the natural or- 
der of history; and it is when it has 
done its worst, and the solitude is most 
blank around a royal coffin, that we 
begin to see what the robes and pa- 
geantry concealed. Was it a human 
being at all? Was it worthy of the 
idolatry it awakened? How much of 
the worship was paid to a woman, and 
how much to a fetish? In the utter- 
ances of a loyal and justly emotional 
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press, we have heard the last and 
least-measured accents of a praise that 
was too closely allied with pain and 
grief to analyze or to discriminate. But 
reason tells us that this cannot last. 
It tells us that Queen Victoria must, 
in her turn, take her place among all 
the other great preceding figures, who 
are judged not as what they seem to be, 
but as what they were. It appears to us 
that the time has come to begin to 
abandon the note of purely indiscrimi- 
nate praise, and to put even this re- 
vered personage into the crucible of 
criticism—to endeavor, in other words, 
to note, without any blind or sycho- 
phantic laudation, what were the ele- 
ments and what the evolution of her 
character. We can try to do so with 
the more perfect serenity, seeing that 
by such treatment it has scarcely any- 
thing to lose, and, to the undazzled 
mind, not a little to gain. 

The theories of heredity are not en- 
couraged by any study of the tempera- 
ment of the late Queen. There was 
little of her father or of her mother 
that could be discerned in the consti- 
tution of her mind. On the paternal 
side, in particular, although some traits 
which were really habits, have been 
held to resemble those of, for instance, 
George III, Victoria offered few or 
none of the characteristics of her Han- 
overian forbears. But in no instance 
could it be more plainly laid down that 
while, as we know, poets are born and 
not made, sovereigns, on the contrary, 
are rather made than born. Highly 
exceptional conditions combined to 
mould the youthful spirit of the Queen 
into the composite and elaborate mech- 
anism which it became. It has been 
customary to say that she was unique, 
and this is in measure true; but if by 
this phrase it is meant to be inferred 
that she was born with an irresistible 
trend towards personal greatness, like 
a Napoleon, or a Darwin, or a Hugo, it 
appears to be wholly incorrect. The 
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daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent was born, we seem to see, a 
rather ordinary mortal, with fine in- 
stincts, considerable mental capacity 
and a certain vital persistence which 
was to serve her well. These qualities, 
not in themselves very unusual, were, 
however, educated by circumstances 
which made the very most of them, 
and, in particular, which enabled them 
to provide a basis upon which rare ex- 
cellence could be built up. 

The first fact, in short, which we are 
required to recognize if we wish to 
comprehend the character of Queen 
Victoria, is that it was, to an unusual 
degree, a composite one. It was not 
brilliantly full at some points and void 
at others; it had no strong lights and 
shades. It presented to the observer a 
kind of mosaic, smoothed and harmon- 
ized by circumstances into a marvel- 
lously even surface. There was no one 
element in her mind which would cer- 
tainly, in other and untoward condi- 
tions, have made itself prominently 
felt. It was this, indeed, which con- 
stituted the very essence of her origi- 
nality, her completeness on so many 
sides, her marvellous unity and effi- 
ciency, the broad, polished surface 
which she presented to all the innumer- 
able difficulties which beset her path 
in life. It might be hazarded, as a 
paradox, that her originality lay in her 
very lack of originality, in the absence 
of salient eccentricity. Her character 
was built up of elements which are 
usually antagonistic, but which in her 
case were so nicely balanced that they 
held one another in check, and facili- 
tated, instead of embarrassing, that 
directness of purpose and instinct for 
going straight to the mark, which were 
indispensable to success in her sover- 
eign career. 

We speak for the moment of the 
Queen’s character, not as it had been 
in earlier and more tentative years, 
but as it has revealed itself, since the 
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death of the Prince Consort, to those 
who have publicly or privately been 
brought into relations with her. There 
are none now living who have known 
this composite mind of hers in any 
other condition than completed. The 
Liitzens and the Melbournes did some- 
thing to prepare the surface of it; they 
helped to fit the pieces into the tessel- 
lated floor. But in the memory of liv- 
ing man it has never presented any 
but a finished appearance. The origi- 
nality of it, as it has presented itself in 
recent times, was discovered, when it 
was closely studied, to be formed of a 
singular conjunction of shrewdness, 
simplicity and sympathy. It will be 
found, we think, that it was upon a 
kaleidoscopic combination of these 
qualities in ever-varying proportions 
that almost every characteristic act 
of Queen Victoria was based. Mon- 
taigne understood how, in the case of 
persons fenced in from the combat of 
life, each little impact lays its stamp 
on some facet of character. Chaque 
parcelle, as he might have put it, of the 
temperament of the late Queen was the 
result of some pressure from these 
her three cardinal qualities. 

Her discriminating shrewdness was 
at once an invaluable gift and a dan- 
gerous weapon. There is no question 
that it had more than anything else to 
do with her prolonged success as a 
politician. It is not difficult to see that 
it might have proved a peril to her. 
She early recognized that indulgence 
in it might lead her astray in the di- 
rection of obstinate prejudice, and she 
was always on her guard against its 
vagaries. No one that knew her late 
Majesty well will be inclined to deny 
that her extraordinary pertinacity, her 
ingrained inability to drop an idea 
which she had fairly seized, might 
naturally have developed into obsti- 
nacy. By nature she certainly was 
what could only be called obstinate, 
but the extraordinary number of op- 
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posite objects upon which her will was 
incessantly exercised saved her from 
the consequences of this defect. She 
was obliged to cultivate her powers of 
discrimination, and to introduce into 
her action that element of deliberate 
and conscious choice which is fatal to 
the blind indulgence of prejudice. The 
habit of suspending her judgment, in 
other words, prevented her from ever 
resting too absolutely on one order of 
ideas. The old Pythagorean tag tells 
us that adversity is the touchstone of 
character. In the case of Queen Vic- 
toria the same effect was produced by 
the isolation of extreme prosperity. 

It followed that her will, so trained 
and fortified, usually kept the Queen 
on a high plane of action. She was 
actuated by an extraordinary single- 
ness of purpose, from which, however, 
it was only human nature that she 
should sometimes descend. It was in 
these moments of moral relaxation that 
she was exposed to the danger of 
yielding to prejudice, for in these con- 
ditions obstinacy, in the true sense, 
would take hold of her. Conscious as 
she was of the vast round of duties in 
which she had to move and take her 
part, she was sensitive about the quan- 
tity of time and thought demanded of 
her from any one point. Hence, if she 
thought one of her ministers was not 
thoughtful in sparing her unnecessary 
work, she would with difficulty be 
induced to believe that his demands 
were ever essential. She would al- 
ways be suspecting him of trying to 
overwork her. Her prejudice against 
Mr. Gladstone, about which so many 
fables were related and so many the- 
ories formed, really started in her con- 
sciousness that he would never ac- 
knowledge that she was, as she put it, 
“dead beat.” In his eagerness Mr. 
Gladstone tried to press her to do what 
she knew, with her greater experience, 
to be not her work so much as his, and 
she resented the effort. He did it 
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again, and she formed one of her perti- 
nacious prejudices. The surface of her 
mind had received an impression un- 
favorable to the approach of this par- 
ticular minister, and nothing could ever 
in future make her really pleased to 
welcome him. 

In daily life, too, the inherent obsti- 
nacy, not checked by the high instinct 
of public duty, would often make itself 
felt. The Queen was fond of a very 
regular and symmetrical order of life. 
In this she showed her great instinct 
for business, since her hours had to be 
filled and divided with as rigid a pre- 
cision as those of a great general, or 
the manager of a vast commercial en- 
terprise. But the habit of regulating 
all the movements of life necessitated 
the fixture of innumerable’ minute 
rules of domestic arrangement. The 
Queen displayed an amazing quickness 
in perceiving the infraction of any of 
these small laws, and she did not real- 
ize how harassing some of them were 
to those who suffered from their want 
of elasticity. There they were, settled 
once and forever. In small things as 
in great, the Queen never believed that 
she was or could be wrong on a matter 
of principle. This was an immense 
advantage to her; in great matters it 
was an advantage the importance of 
which, in steadying her will, could 
hardly be over-estimated; but of course 
in little things it was sometimes apt 
to become what is colloquially called 
“trying.” Again, since it is in mo- 
ments of physical weakness that the 
joints in every suit of human 
armor discover themselves, so, when 
the Queen was poorly or ex- 
hausted, those around her were 
made to feel how, with less self- 


control, she might have appeared arbi- 
trary. She would be cross for no rea- 
son; she would contest a point and 
close the argument without further 
discussion. At these moments those 
who knew her best could realize what 
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a merciful thing it was for her own 
happiness that the immensity of the 
field of her actions and her decisions 
forcibly kept her mind upon the very 
high plane which was its habitual sta- 
tion. 

To form an accurate opinion of hu- 
man beings who were presented to her 
attention was so important a part of 
her whole function as a sovereign, that 
it took a foremost part in her intellec- 
tual exercise. She was thoroughly 
convinced of the importance of being 
correct in her reading of character, 
and she devoted her full powers to it. 
In her inspection of a strange minister 
or a newly-appointed member of her 
household, she had a method well un- 
derstood by those who observed her 
narrowly. She received the unfamil- 
iar person with a look of suspended 
judgment in her face. Her eyes and 
her mouth took on their investigating 
aspect. She could be seen to be mak- 
ing up her mind almost as though it 
were a watch which had to be wound 
up. If the analysis was easy, and the 
result of it satisfactory, the features 
would relax; a certain curious look of 
amenity would pass across her face. 
But if the presented type was complex 
or difficult, those who knew the Queen 
extremely well would perceive that her 
mind was not made up after all. The 
lines of the mouth would continue to 
be a little drawn down; the eyes, like 
sentinels, would still be alert under 
eyebrows faintly arched. But sooner 
or later she would succeed in her anal- 
ysis, and an almost unbroken line of 
examples served to give her a justified 
faith in her acumen. She was scarce- 
ly ever wrong, and she was slow to ad- 
mit a mistake. The judgment formed 
in that cool period of suspended obser- 
vation, of which we have spoken, she 
was content to abide by; she defined 
the personage after her own acute fash- 
ion, and such as she had seen him first 
so she continued to see him. 
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This sureness of judgment was veiled 
by a simplicity and an absence of self- 
consciousness which took away from 
it the most formidable part of such an 
ordeal. Often, doubtless, the humor- 
ous look of indecision which preceded 
the Queen’s inner summing-up, must 
greatly have baffled the victim of her 
analysis. “What is Her Majesty think- 
ing about?’ he might say to himself, 
but never with a sense of real discom- 
fort, because of the Queen’s complete 
freedom from anything like personal 
vanity. This was once exemplified in 
the case of a public man presented to 
her for the first time. Something was 
said about his opinion of the Queen. 
“Dear me,” she said, “I did not give a 
thought to that. It is so beside the 
question. What really signifies is 
what I think of him.” If this initial 
examination was embarrassing to a 
timid person, no one was so quick as 
the Queen to observe the result and to 
mitigate any outward sign of its cause. 
Then all her kindliness would assert 
itself. To the awkwardness of real 
modesty no one in her court was so 
indulgent as herself. Once when a 
man who was presented to her had 
been so particularly clumsy that his ef- 
forts were afterward smiled at, the 
Queen reproved the merriment. “He 
was shy,” she said, “and I know well 
what that is, for sometimes I am very 
shy myself.” The most serene and 
dignified of women to external obser- 
vation, it is possible that indeed Queen 
Victoria had a little secret core of tim- 
idity, for she was rather fond of con- 
fessing, with a smile, to “a stupid feel- 
ing of shyness,” especially if that con- 
fession could make another person 
comfortable. 

Perhaps it should be noted that there 
Was one result of the Queen’s studied 
habit of suspending her judgment 
which was not entirely convenient. She 
feared to commit herself; and some- 
times her cryptic phrases, short and 
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vague, with the drawn lips and the in- 
vestigating eyes fairly baffled her min- 
isters. They put before her State co- 
nundrums to which she was not pre- 
pared to give an immediate answer; 
and she puzzled them to divine what 
she had on her mind. She left them 
in their uncertainty and sent them 
away bewildered. It would perhaps 
have been convenient if, in these cases, 
she would have deigned to admit she 
was herself undetermined. 

We have said that when once she 
formed a deliberate judgment with re- 
gard to a person, it was difficult to in- 
duce her to revise it. But her innate 
and yet carefully cultivated kindliness 
tempered the severity of a harsh de- 
cision. She would moderate her con- 
demnation; she would dwell upon some 
pleasant trait in a character not other- 
wise to her fancy. There can be no 
doubt that she was aware that her 
view of others, shrewd as it always 
was and astonishingly close to the 
truth as it would often be, was not in- 
fallible. Those who watched her could 
almost see her hold her severity in 
check, draw herself together lest she 
should be tempted to be severe, to for- 
get that her first duty was to be quite 
just. She was, however, very impa- 
tient of dulness and of want of instinc- 
tive perception. This was, perhaps, 
where she was least inclined to be in- 
dulgent. It would be respectfully 
urged that some lady who was out of 
favor was “a nice kind woman.” “Yes,” 
the Queen would reply, “but I’ve no 
patience with her, she’s so stupid.” 
This was not out of any kind of intel- 
lectual arrogance, but because stupid- 
ity, in relation to herself and the busi- 
ness of the court, was rust on the axle 
of the coach of state. It was necessary 
that all things about the Queen should 
be lubricated with the practical emol- 
lient of common-sense and alertness. 

Those who were much with her were 
never allowed to forget that she was 
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the most important person in the room. 
Without the least emphasis, or need 
for emphasis, her character imposed 
itself on her surroundings. It was part 
of her real importance in great things 
that she was obliged to be a little ty- 
rannical in small things. After all it 
was essential that the court and the 
country should continue to move; and 
in order to do this properly, they must 
revolve smoothly around herself. No 
doubt in a degree which she would 
searcely have admitted in her secret 
thought, she was always conscious of 
this. If any one had ventured to put 
this into words and to submit it to her, 
she would unquestionably have acqui- 
esced in it. It was not personal vanity; 
it was a proper acceptance of her in- 
born station in the general social sys- 
tem. Oddly enough, though she bore 
her imperial greatness with such per- 
fect ease and modest assurance, she 
sometimes displayed a certain love of 
the exercise of power for its own sake, 
in little things. It might almost be said 
that, feeling decision to be of the first 
importance to her in her professional 
life, she was tempted to protect her 
judgment in matters of petty moment 
by an arbitrary exercise of will. 

The Queen’s celebrated punctuality 
could not be counted among unessen- 
tial or petty forms of decision, for this 
was a habit the paramount importance 
of which she had seen very early in 
her career. She would deign to justify 
her impatience of dawdlers by saying: 
“I can’t afford to be kept waiting. If 
I am to get through my work, I mustn’t 
have my moments frittered away.” 
Punctuality was almost more than a 
habit with her, it was a superstition. 
She was really persuaded that all the 
institutions of the country would crum- 
ble if her orders were not carried out 
to the letter and to the instant. Very 
few people know how superbly she 
continued to stand sentry to the busi- 
ness of her empire. She never relaxed 
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her hold, she never withdrew under the 
excuse of sorrow or weakness, or old 
age. This persistent and punctual at- 
tention to affairs lasted much later 
than most people have the least idea 
of. She did her business, as Head of 
the State, until the Thursday before 
her death. Then, and not till then, 
did the last optimism of those about 
her break down. There were amusing 
instances, in earlier days, of the tyr- 
anny of her promptitude. It was well 
known that, not only must not the 
Queen be kept waiting for a moment, 
but there must be no hitch in her ser- 
vice. She well knew how much is 
gained to an organizing and directing 
mind by the removal of everything 
that can vex the temper or distract the 
attention; and a military exactitude as 
to times and seasons became a religion 
with all those who waited upon her. 
What she liked was a sort of magical 
apparition of the person wished for, 
the moment that her wish was formu- 
lated; and many were the subterfuges 
by which her courtiers attempted to 
become visible the moment that Alad- 
din touched the lamp. But no rule is 
without an exception. In the long 
years of her reign there was only one 
individual who dared to break the law 
of punctuality. The late Lady Mount 
Edgceumbe had as great a penchant for 
unpunctuality as the Queen had for 
the opposite. By principle she was 
never quite in time. Oddly enough, so 
devoted was the Queen to this noble 
and accomplished friend, so complete- 
ly did she enter into the humor of the 
thing, that she was never known to be 
the least incensed at it. But Lady 
Mount Edgcumbe was a licensed lib- 
ertine, and in the dread circle of late- 
ness none durst tread but she. 

The memories of all those who have 
served her long and observed her close- 
ly abound with instances of her genu- 
ine humanity. It was her intense 
womanliness and loving tenderness 
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which prevented the stiff regularity of 
her life and her persistency of purpose 
from degenerating into a hard autoc- 
racy. It is evident that with the au- 
thority which was assured to the per- 
son of Her Majesty, and the extraordi- 
nary edifice of c»edience which she 
had built around her, unkindness or 
mere sourness of temper would have 
wrought great misery in her entourage. 
It would have been impossible, if the 
moral nature of the Queen had de 
eayed, to have resisted her wishes, 
however unreasonabie they might have 
been. It is easy to conceive what mis- 
ery even a slight abuse of her great 
power might have caused. But her ex- 
treme sweetness of heart stepped in 
and saved all. It was unquestionably 
a sense of this human genuineness, di- 
vined rather than known, which was 
the secret of the extraordinary and in- 
deed unparalleled sympathy which ex- 
isted in her last years between her 
subjects and herself. Cool observers 
noted, during the festivities of her 
later jubilee, the evidences of a latent 
magnetism passing between the Queen 
and her people, over the heads of her 
official interpreters. It was as though 
the Queen spoke to her subjects face to 
face, as if her very presence hypno- 
tized them. When she returned to 
Buckingham Palace, amid the shouts 
of those who gathered at the gates, 
the tears gushed from her eyes, tears 
of pure thankfulness. This was the 
signal for an outburst of frantic and 
perfectly unpremeditated loyalty. The 
Queen felt it; she had not the habit of 
subleties of speech nor of the “fine 
shades,” but she said over and over 
again: “How kind they are to me! 
How kind they are!” This was her 
formula for a perfect sympathy be- 
tween a subject and herself. She used 
it commonly for a minister or a guest 
whom she liked, and now she used it 
in the same sense for the nation that 
she loved, and that loved her. 
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It is time to endeavor to define, be- 
fore the clear memory of it is lost, the 
exquisite manner of Queen Victoria. 
This was the characteristic in her 
which grew most definitely out of her 
training and surroundings. It was 
made up of what she had learned as 
a child from Baroness Liitzen, as a 
girl from grands seigneurs who gently 
guided her first unpractised footsteps 
in public affairs, as a young matron 
from the Prince Consort. Probably we 
should be right in attributing the most 
striking parts of it to the second of 
these classes of influence, and especial- 
ly to the admiration she had felt for 
the experience of life and the stately 
tenue of Lord Melbourne and of Lord 
Conyngbam. These men belonged in 
measure to the tradition of the eigh- 
teenth century; they could recall the 
time when people wore perukes and 
long silk waistcoats, and entered draw- 
ing-rooms delicately, with the chapeau- 
bras pressed between the palms of 
their hands as they bowed. It was a 
very curious chance which ordained 
that the earliest guides of the youth- 
ful Queen should be men of mature 
age extremely conservative in manner 
and bearing, carrying about with them 
an elaborateness of conduct which was 
already, sixty years ago, beginning to 
be antiquated. 

The consequence was that the Queen, 
carefully preserving this tradition as 
she did, and perpetuating it by her au- 
gust example, retained not a little of 
the air of a bygone age. Without ped- 
antry, her scheme of manner was dis- 
tinctly more vieille-cour than that of 
any one else in Europe. In itself beau- 
fully finished, it offered positively an 
antiquarian interest. But people who 
saw her seldom, or who were not ac- 
customed to differentiate, made a mis- 
take in speaking of “‘the Queen’s beau- 
tiful manners.” She had no “manners” 
at all in the self-conscious or artificial 
sense. Her charm was made up of 
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spontaneous kindliness and freedom 
from all embarrassment, built upon 
this eighteenth-century style or man- 
ner which she had inherited or adopted. 
She acted as a great lady of 1790 might 
have acted, not because she set herself 
to have good “manners,” but because 
that was how great ladies, trained as 
she had been trained, naturally be- 
haved, with a perfect grace based upon 
unsuspecting simplicity. What was 
inherent nature in her manner struck 
recent beholders with amazement as 
conscious art; but what deceived them 
was a survival of the stateliness of 
the eighteenth century. 

Her “manner” was greatly aided by 
a trait so unusual and so strongly 
marked that no sketch of her character 
could be considered complete which 
failed to dwell upon it. It was per- 
haps the most salient of all her native, 
as distinguished from her acquired, 
characteristics. This was her strongly 
defined dramatic instinct. Queen Vic- 
toria possessed, to a degree shared with 
her by certain distinguished actors 
only, the genius of movement. It is 
difficult to know to what she owed 
this. From the accounts preserved of 
her earliest girlish appearances, it 
would look as though it had been in- 
nate. She certainly possessed it in full 
force as far back as human memory 
now extends. What we mean by her 
instinct for movement may perhaps be 
made apparent by the use of a homely 
phrase—she was never flurried by a 
space in front of her. How rare this 
is, even among the most august of every 
nation, only those who have had some 
observation of courts can know. The 
most experienced princes and princess- 
es hesitate to “take the stage,” to cross 
alone, without haste and without hesi- 
tation, over a clear floor, just so far 
as is exactly harmonious and suitable. 
The most hardened are apt to shrink 
and sidle, to appeal mutely for help. 
These movements never gave Queen 
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Victoria a moment’s inquietude. She 
knew by divination exactly where, and 
exactly how, and exactly how far to 
advance; how to pause and how to 
turn, and how to return were mysteries 
which never bewildered her in the 
slightest. When the Czar Alexander II 
was here in 1874, the Russian court 
was astonished at the easy and uncon- 
scious dignity with which the Queen 
would walk straight over to some ob- 
scure person, and enter gracefully into 
conversation with him. That so much 
stateliness could be combined with so 
unconscious a simplicity was the sub- 
ject of their continual amazement. 
Something more must be said about 
this habit of the Queen. Her move- 
ments on these occasions were never 
made without a purpose. It was not 
her custom to go directly to a person- 
age of the first importance who had 
just been brought within her circle. 
She made it a practice to be well in- 
formed, and she greatly disliked being 
put at a conversational disadvantage. 
She would therefore walk over to a 
man or woman of less prestige, and 
obtain from him or her the information 
she required about the ultimate object of 
her enquiry. But it would often happen 
that in the course of this auxiliary in- 
terview the Queen’s sympathy and in- 
terest would be arrested; and while she 
was collecting facts about the third 
person, her attention would be drawn 
away to the individual from whom she 
was receiving the information. Hence 
the court was often amused, and those 
who had but a superficial knowledge of 
the Queen were surprised, to see her, 
at a formal reception, linger long in ap- 
parently confidential exchange of ideas 
with one of the least important people 
in the room. Of course the person so 
distinguished was enchanted, and the 
Queen had made another friend for 
life, and one whom she would never 
forget. Then she would serenely re- 
sume her turn round the room, entirely 





























unembarrassed, greatly interested in 
each fresh mind that was presented to 
her. These were occasions of singular 
interest to the student of her character, 
who would try, but try in vain, to de- 
cipher the inscrutable look in her face. 
It is impossible to conceive a social 
function more distressingly set about 
with snares for an unwary footstep. 
But the Queen was trammelled by no 
bourgeois fear of not doing the right 
thing. She trusted to the unfailing 
nicety of her famous dramatic instiuct. 

There are still a few who recollect 
her demeanor when she went to Paris 
to greet the Emperor and Empress of 
the French in 1855. She was not known 
in France; Parisian society had not 
made up its mind whether it meant to 
like her or not. Her tiny figure discon- 
certed the critics, and somebody quoted 
Emile Deschamps, “‘La reine Mab nous 
a visité.” Paris decided at first sight 
that it did not like her English dress, 
and was frigid to her “want of style.” 
But within a week Paris was at the 
feet of the little great lady. Her con- 
quest of France happened at the gala 
performance at the Opera. Everybody 
was watching for the sovereigns, and 
the moment was highly critical. The 
Empress was looking magnificent, a 
dream of silken splendor; the Queen, as 
ever, somewhat disdainful of her 
clothes, had made no effort to shine. 
But when the party arrived at the box 
of the Opera, her innate genius for 
movement inspired her. The Empress of 
the French, fussing about her women, 
loitered at the door of the box; the 
Queen of England walked straight to 
the front, waiting for no help and anx- 
ious for no attendance. She stood 
there alone for a moment, surveying 
the vast concourse of society, and then 
she slowly bowed on every side, with 
a smile which the most consummate 
actress might envy. 

This was a great moment, and the 
way in which it struck the French was 
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be- 
came from that day forth the idol of 
Parisian society, and “the way she did 
it,” the consummate skill of the thing, 
was celebrated everywhere by the ama- 


extraordinary. “La reine Mab” 


teurs of deportment. She was never 
embarrassed; if a question could possi- 
bly be raised about etiquette, she 
would say, “What does it matter?” She 
felt herself to be a law-giver on all 
such questions. In the same connec- 
tion, her behavior to the Empress of 
the French was a model of good style. 
The Empress Eugénie was at that time 
one of the most exquisite human beings 
in Europe, while Queen Victoria was 
not, and knew that she was not, what 
is understood by “pretty.” But she 
was frankly and simply charmed with 
the admiration which the beauty of the 
Empress awakened wherever the sov- 
ereigns went; she shared this admira- 
tion, and it never crossed her mind to 
resent the expression of it. She would 
as soon have been piqued at the effect 
caused by a gorgeous sunset or by a 
tropical flower. Her admiration was 
returned on other grounds; the Em- 
press Eugénie’s visits became a pleas- 
ure which the Queen always looked 
forward to. The manner of each of 
them to the other was perfect, and the 
friendship between the two ladies, be- 
gun nearly fifty years ago, ended only 
with the life of the Queen. 

Queen Victoria was unique in com- 
bining simple and unconscious dignity 
with a distinct theatrical instinct. She 
was unrivalled in her sense of the 
proper mise en scéne of a formal cere- 
monial. When her chamberlains were 
at a loss to see by the light of nature 
how a court function should be ar- 
ranged, at the last moment there was 
always the resource of appealing to 
the Queen. This dramatic imagination 
of hers made her a formidable critic 
of manners and in particular of atti- 
tude. It was no matter of doubt with 
her how this, that, or the other should 
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be said or handled; she knew at once, 
infallibly, what was the one right way. 
Hence she was sometimes, as it ap- 
peared to laxer disciplinarians, rather 
severe on ugly manners; she used to 
complain that so-and-so had “such an 
uncomfortable way of behaving.” It 
jarred upon her nerves; it was a dis- 
cord which the perfect rightness of her 
own instinct made it difficult for her 
to comprehend. But she never showed 
the discomfort which she felt. Her 
command over her face was absolute, 
and only those who knew her very inti- 
mately could detect the slight tighten- 
ing of the lips and concentrated ex- 
pression of the eyes which showed her 
sense of annoyance. 

Queen Victoria’s genius for move- 
ment was born with her and not in- 
herited. She certainly did not receive 
it from the excellent Duchess of Kent. 
She attributed something of her perfect 
ease to the early training of a French 
dancing-mistress, but it was certainly 
innate, Although the drama was that 
branch of the fine arts in which she 
took the greatest interest, she herself 
never acted in the private theatricals 
which were so prominent a part of the 
court life at one time. She was not, 
perhaps, a careful student of drama 
itself, from the literary point of view; 
it was the scenic effect, and, in particu- 
lar, the elements of scenic attitude and 
movement, which occupied her atten- 
tion. When she attended the theatre, 
which she loved, she always comment- 
ed on any lack of propriety in action; 
and, on the other hand, the presence of 
this quality attracted her strong ap- 
proval. It is recollected that she placed 
Grisi on a higher level than all other 
operatic performers in this respect. 


When that actress flung herself across 
the door in “The Huguenots,” or ar- 
ranged the poison scene with the Duke 
in “Lucrezia Borgia,” and when Viar- 
dot Garcia rose to the height of her 
invective in the “Prophéte,” the Queen’s 
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face blazed with approbation. She 
would turn in her box and say, “There! 
not one of the others could do that, no, 
not even Alboni!” At the private plays 
at court, she was always an acute ob- 
server, and, when she consented to ad- 
vise, a superlatively practical stage- 
manager; while, when professional 
companies came down to act before 
her—an event to which she looked for- 
ward eagerly, and which she enjoyed 
like a child—it was always the effective 
theatrical movement which interested 
her most. 

Of her personal attributes, her smile 
was perhaps the most notable. It 
played a very large part in the econ- 
omy of her power, and something of 
the skill of her dramatic instinct passed 
into its exercise. No smile was the 
least like it, and no shadow of it is pre- 
served for posterity in any one of her 
published likenesses. In particular, 
under the evil spell of the photographic 
camera it disappeared altogether, and 
those who never saw it can have little 
idea of the marvellous way in which 
it brightened and exhilarated the lines 
of the Queen’s features in advancing 
years. The subtlety of a smile is for- 
gotten sooner than any other feature 
of a countenance, and it may be well, 
while the memory of it is still fresh, 
to attempt some poor picture of it in 
words. It came very suddenly, in the 
form of a mild radiance over the whole 
face, a softening and a raising of the 
lines of the lips, a flash of kindly light 
beaming from the eyes. Then, in an- 
other moment, it was gone, leaving be- 
hind a suffused softness, something 
that was the antidote to embarrass- 
ment or fear. The Queen could express 
all nuances of feeling by her smile. 


Sometimes it would suggest the 
gentlest of reproofs, in a  dep- 
recating glance, with a _ sparkle 


in the eye which withdrew the 
least apprehension of offence. Some- 
times it would be a little espiégle, with 
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a hint that the smiler was wide-awake, 
was aware of the subtleties of the oc- 
casion. Sometimes it would be coyly 
negative, leading the speaker on, the 
lips slightly opened, with a suggestion 
of kindly fun, even of a little innocent 
Schadenfreude. But of all the varieties 
of the Queen’s fascinating smile, per- 
haps the most delicate was the sorrow- 
ful one at the troubles of her friends; 
this was a sort of pale beam emanating 
from the motionless features, a faint 
illumination all made up of affection 
and sympathy and regretful experi- 
ence of the fragility of human happi- 
ness. Curiously enough—and we have 
to note this as one of the little contra- 
dictions in the Queen’s character—as 
she grew older, and her opinion grew 
firmer, she certainly grew less positive 
in many of her expressions of it. The 
more: easy she felt it would be to dic- 
tate, the less did she seem to desire to 
be dictatorial. This tolerance, too, was 
to be read in her smile, a cautious sus- 
pension of judgment, a faintly humor- 
ous and intentional ambiguity. Her 
smile, in fact, was the key for those 
who knew how to turn it, to the se- 
crets of the Queen’s character. 

In the intimacy of home life, and 
particularly when the discipline of her 
household was relaxed at Balmoral or 
at Osborne, the Queen gave way with- 
out restraint to her very quick and rich 
sense of humor. If those of her ladies 
who have seen her at the little purely 
feminine dinners in Scotland or at Men- 
tone would but speak, they could give 
us charming studies of Her Majesty 
in the allegro vein. The jests in which 
the Queen delighted were not of the 
very subtle kind. But a rather primi- 
tive kind of fun, when she was in the 
mood for it, would amuse her almost 
beyond her own endurance, till she 
was simply breathless and could bear 
no more. Her rather prominent blue 
eyes would positively beam with enter- 
tainment. Sometimes she was taken, 
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and at very awkward moments, with 
what the French so aptly term le fou 
rire. She had no very cautious sense 
of the proper range of jokes, and has 
been known to pass them on with an 
extraordinary rashness. A very charm- 
ing element in her humor, when it was 
less exuberant, was a certain kindly 
shyness, as though she were not quite 
sure of being met half way, and yet 
believed that she would be, and, at all 
events, would venture. 

Although so given to perceive the 
risible side of things, and, therefore, 
unprotected against laughter, the 
Queen could, when it was necessary, 
perform feats of endurance. On one 
occasion an embassy from a leading 
Oriental power, never represented at 
our court before, was to be received for 
the first time. The event was of some 
importance, and the reception very 
ceremonious. The English court, how- 
ever, had not been prepared for the 
appearance or the language or the for- 
malities of the envoys. From the very 
opening of the scene, there was some- 
thing inconceivably funny about every- 
thing that happened. When, at last, 
the ambassadors suddenly bowed them- 
selves, apparently as men struggling 
with acute internal pain, and squeezed 
their hands together in passionate dep- 
recation between their knees, the Eng- 
lish court quivered with merriment like 
aspen-leaves. The Queen alone re- 
mained absolutely grave. If anything 
betrayed emotion, it was a deepened 
color and a more intense solemnity. 
The envoys withdrew at last with 
salaams the most exquisite imaginable, 
and then, but not till then, the Queen 
broke down, saying, through her sobs 
of mirth, “But I went through it, I did 
go right through it!” 

The Queen made no pretensions to 
smartness of speech, yet she could 
often surprise those who talked with 
her by her wit. It consisted—toa great 
degree—as, indeed, most wit does—in a 
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rapid movement of the speaker’s mind, 
which dived suddenly and reappeared 
at an unexpected place. Her sincerity 
led her to a quaintness of wording 
which was sometimes very entertain- 
ing. 

One instance of this, among many 
which rise to the memory, may be giv- 
en here. A piece of very modern music 
had been performed in the Queen’s 
presence, manifestly not to her ap- 
proval. “What is that?’ she asked. 
“It’s a drinking song, Ma’am, by Ru- 
binstein.” ‘“‘Nonsense,” said the Queen; 
“no such thing! Why, you could not 
drink a cup of tea to that!” 

Her sense of humor was that of a 
strong and healthy person. It was a 
natural outcome of the breadth of her 
normal and wholesome humanity. That 
she had a very remarkable fund of 
nervous strength follows as a matter of 
course on the record of what she was 
and what she lived to do. Her courage 
was one of the personal qualities of 
which her subjects were most properly 
convinced; they knew her to have a 
royal disdain of fear. One of the little 
incidents, hardly noted at the time, 
and soon forgotten, which deserve to 
be revived, was connected with the at- 
tack made upon her in 1850 by Robert 
Pate, who struck her across the face 
with a cane. She was on her way 
home from her afternoon drive, when, 
just as the carriage turned into the 
archway on Constitution Hill, the as- 
sault was made. She was announced 
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to appear at the Opera that evening, 
and her frightened ladies said that of 
course she would stay at home. “Cer- 
tainly not,” she replied. “If I do not 
go, it will be thought that I am serious- 
ly hurt, and people will be distressed 
and alarmed.” “But you are hurt, 
ma’am.” “Very well, then every one 
shall see how little I mind it.” The 
usual orders were given, and at the 
proper hour she appeared in the theatre, 
where the news of the attack had pre- 
ceded her; the whole house was in con- 
sternation. The Queen walked straight 
to the front of the royal box, stood 
there for every one to see the red weal 
across her forehead, bowed on all sides, 
smiled and sat down to enjoy the 
play. 

On her last visit to Dublin, she was 
strongly urged to have an escort of cav- 
alry always close to the carriage. She 
refused point-blank. “Why, if I were 
to show the least distrust of the Irish, 
they would think I deserved to be 
afraid of them.” Under no conditions 
did she ever show the slightest panic 
or any fear for her own person. When 
the Fenian troubles were at their 
height, there was an idea that an at- 
tempt would be made to kidnap the 
Queen from Osborne, and she was con- 
sulted as to steps to be taken for her 
further protection. She laughed aloud 
and put the proposals by. “Poor 
things,”’ she said, “if they were so silly 
as to run away with me, they would 
find me a very inconvenient charge.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the lives of most men there has 
been a week at the memory of which 
ever afterwards a dark cloud comes 
down and makes a possibly sunny 
world momentarily a place of gloom. 
It may have been a week of injury or 
of crime, of loss of wife, children or 
fortune; perhaps of that silent wrest- 
ling with spiritual forces which is one 
of the most common and mysterious vis- 
itants of men in a state of education, 
wherein increasing knowledge battles 
eternally with increasing doubt and 
distrust of knowledge. Every man has 
had this black week in his life—a week 
of despair and the sick horror of de- 
feat, of which as I say, even the rem- 
iniscence can put out the sun, and keep 
one staring dully back into the desper- 
ate past until the fit is gone. And what 
a man experiences an army experien- 
ces; not as an agglomeration of men— 
for to each homunculus of that mighty 
homo, an army, his own private hap- 
penings appear to bulk larger than the 
vast ones he shares in—but as a soul 
in itself compact of thousands of souls, 
all utterly subservient to the interests 
of the entity in which they are lost and 
whelmed. Much has been written of 
the unanimity of mobs in the street. 
It is as inferior to that of an army 
as disorder is to discipline, and is only 
better known because men sit in win- 
dow-seats, pencil in hand, and quiz a 
mob wherever collected, whereas an 
army in action is far from window- 
seats, and its professional analysts, if 
it numbers any, are commonly too busy 
and absorbed to ply their curious trade. 
But in reality every man in the fight- 
ing-line is a moral sympiesometer in 
himself if he only knew it. What he 
feels when the first shell bursts at 


dawn the whole army is feeling; the 
same at high noon, with its roar of 
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battle and its heat; the same when the 
firing dies with the dying light in the 
evening, and friend and foe sink down 
where they have crouched all day, too 
weary even to hate any more. All this 
sounds very unlikely and grotesque, 
but we assure the unbattled reader 
that it is true. The emotions that speed 
along a fighting-line come sometimes 
almost as a shock to oneself, they are 
so resistless, often so inexplicable and 
disconnected with the actual events in 
progress. But they come all the same, 
and come to all at once, and a moment 
of joy, a week of gloom, to one, is joy 
or gloom to all. 

The general who can create this joy 
or dissipate the gloom has nothing to 
learn in his profession. That is what 
is meant by a “leader of men,” and is 
a thing apart from strategical skill, or 
even personal popularity. It requires 
a strength amounting to genius to 
breast a great wind of emotion which 
seems to blow whither it listeth, so sud- 
den and sometimes illogical is its direc- 
tion. The majority are content to be 
borne along by it, which is but another 
way of saying that there are more infe- 
rior or mediocre generals than good ones 
—a fact which might not be considered 
remarkable had not this war clearly 
proved that, amongst its junior com- 
missioned ranks, the British army is, 
judged by this standard, blessed with 
more good officers than bad ones. 

The army of Natal, surely the most 
eager and purposeful army which ever 
took the field, had, in accordance with 
the aforementioned law, its black week 
in its short but eventful life. It had, 
as all the world is aware, very many 
dark weeks of suspense, danger and 
defeat; but one especially, I think, over 
which the gloom brooded unrelieved 
from Saturday to Saturday, when éven 
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temporary triumph seemed to give no 
promise of victory, and defeat itself 
was silently accepted as the inevitable 
thing. I refer to the battle of Spion 
Kop, which did not at all, as many 
seem to suppose, begin and end with 
the catastrophe upon the kop itself. 
The actual fighting, the “rush and hold 
on” which distinguishes a battle from 
an engagement, began on Saturday, 
January 20, and ended when our troops 
dragged their exhausted limbs back 
over the Tugela pontoon again in the 
dawn of Saturday, January 27. Be- 
tween these two dates the fighting was 
uninterrupted and dogged, and it is of 
these seven days of strain, with the 
thousands charging, firing, dying along 
the crest of the mountains, that one 
who was present will think when he 
hears the battle of Spion Kop men- 
tioned in after-days. 

I pass over the various stages of the 
approach of Buller’s army to the battle- 
ground. They seem, even at this short 
interval of time, a mere confusion of 
night-marches, casual bivouacs and 
hasty snatches of sleep, with rumor 
more abundant than rations, and rain 
abundant enough. Then the pontoon- 
ing of the ever-present Tugela, an ill- 
managed crossing—troops and baggage, 
baggage and troops—a watchful day on 
a ridge opposite Fairview Farm, with 
nothing to watch but a gallant little 
figure storming Sugar-Loaf Hill all 
alone,’ and holding up his hat on the 
top as a sign of victory in the face of 
the whole army. Then a chaotic bivouac 
by Venter’s Spruit, when a division 
might have been the prey of a mod- 
erately well-educated company, had 
the Boer army possessed one; men, 
horses, oxen in one huge muddle at the 
bottom of a bowl. Thus two days of 
idleness, whilst across the valley the 
Boers were digging for dear life, their 


1 This brave man, a trooper of the South Afri- 
can Light Horse, was killed next day by a shell 
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laboring figures showing up plainly on 
the sky-line in the sight of wondering 
British private and wonderful British 
general. Then, when Boers were 
ready and Britons already disconcerted 
and distrustful—the battle. 

John Martin, a genius well-nigh for- 
gotten, except amongst dealers and 
dilettanti, is the only artist I know of 
who could have done justice to the 
mise en scéne. On the left a rank of 
tremendous spurs, stretching out like 
huge gnarled talons into a fertile yel- 
low valley, like a miser’s hand towards 
a heap of gold. Between the spurs, of 
which the left one is the aforemen- 
tioned Sugar-Loaf Hill, profound re- 
cesses and gorges, deep and dark as 
Tophet, with never a tree or bush to 
relieve them; at the head of each gorge 
the bluff face of the main feature, 
which stretches away towards the ene- 
my’s position more or less level. There 
are four of these spurs and three in- 
tervening gorges, and on the right of 
them the ground runs sharply away 
back from their alignment into the 
Boer position itself, curving back again 
some 2,000 yards further on. In the 
crescent thus formed lies “Three-Tree 
Hill,” and in prolongation of its farther 
horn Spion Kop itself, a long, narrow- 
topped hog-backed mountain, the thumb 
of the vast splayed-out hand. Beyond 
Spion Kop a spacious amphitheatre of 
level hills, destined to witness the next 
act in the drama, of which the fatal kop 
is the left, and Doornkloof the right, 
with little Vaal Krantz like a mere ant- 
heap in the centre, all innocent of its 
coming fame as the most shell-stricken 
kopje in South Africa. I briefly men- 
tion this amphitheatre because, though 
it has little to do with the coming 
struggle, a portion of the overflow of 
the great combat found its way into it, 
and a battalion of General Lyttelton’s 


on the very scene of his daring. I regret that I 
have been unable to find out his name. 
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brigade at Potgeiter’s Drift had to be 
sent forward to suffer in the final 
crash. 

About 3 P.M. on Saturday, January 
28, the Lancashire and Irish brigades, 
under General Hart, rushed the two 
right gorges, with a dash that was 
positively startling in its unexpected- 
ness. The artillery preparation was a 
mere form. There was a hasty bang, 
bang, bang, from the artillery position 
on Three-Tree Hill, a terrified crackle 
of musketry from the occupants of the 
re-entrant, and up from the shadows 
burst the Irish and North-Countrymen 
with a typhoon of yells, and a momen- 
tum that nothing but death could stop. 
But death was there; a tremendous fire 
broke out from the ridge behind, as 
the cheering soldiers flowed over the 
level above the re-entrants. The fore- 
most men fell in heaps, and the rear- 
most were stopped, as all should have 
been stopped, at the crest-line. “Thus 
far, and no farther,” sang the Mausers. 
“Farther back still,” bellowed the 
French guns, as they tried to whisk the 
men off their precarious crest-line with 
well-aimed shrapnel. But the batteries 
on Three-Tree Hill, six field and two 
howitzer, have something to say to that, 
and the ground in front of Hart soon 
becomes a whirlwind of dust as the 
shrapnel beats upon it. The grass is 
set on fire and burns furiously, and all 
over the battlefield, as if sent by the 
telegraph-wire, runs the dreadful news 
that twenty wounded Boers are being 
immolated amongst the flames. O Bel- 
jona! what were the ancients about 
when they dubbed you goddess? Or 
have such devilries only come with en- 
lightened warfare? But the crest-line 
is ours, and our men cling to it all 
night, whilst the fire in front of them 
burns fiercely, and we of the reserve 
brigade lie chilly out on picket behind 
the newly won position, watching the 
red glow in the sky, and wondering 
who has been killed and what the mor- 
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row will bring forth. Up on the hill- 
side all is comparatively quiet; ouly 
an occasional flare of musketry shows 
how many pairs of eyes and ears are 
straining through the darkness watch- 
ing for the slightest movement, all 
alert even at the rustling of the grass- 
tufts in the fitful night wind. It is a 
life-time, that clinging to a position 
won at nightfall throughout the night. 
The intensity of years is crowded into 
the sleepless hours, when men can al- 
most feel the thousands of hostile eyes 
staring towards them, perhaps along 
rifle-barrels, or through the stalks of 
the long grass, nervously peering to 
stem a rush, or stealthily measuring 
whether the distance is short enough to 
make one. But there was no move- 
ment on either side, though the only 
sleepers were the British dead, which 
lay like seaweed marking the high tide- 
line of Hart’s onset, and the poor 
charred corpses of the Boers lying hid- 
eously on the burnt black grass. 

The dawn of Sunday, January 21, 
was greeted with crash after crash of 
volleys from the hill-crest. It is a curi- 
ous thing, but in battles which extend 
over days there is often a kind of hesi- 
tation as to which side is to say “Good 
morning” to the other first on any par- 
ticular day, even though the situation 
is perfectly well known to both. It is 
very seldom that a line of sangars puts 
its hands, so to speak, funnel-wise to 
its mouth and bluntly yells it to its 
enemy; more often than not the day’s 
work is begun by an apologetic drop- 
ping shot or two at long intervals, and 
it is commonly well on into the morn- 
ing before the “potting” swells into the 
rattle and roll which tells that men 
are hard at it “with their coats off.” 
But there was no doubt at all about 
this Sunday morning. There is nothing 
apologetic or doubtful about General 
Hart to start with, gallant fiery Irish- 
man, too hot with the ignis sacer of 
fighting to see anything ridiculous in a 
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sword angrily brandished at an enemy 
a thousand yards away. Soldiers un- 
der the eye of a man like this do not 
fire dropping shots, the rifles blaze and 
bellow and volley as soon as there is 
light enough to charge the magazines, 
their owners ready to speed after that 
waving sword, forgetting that it is as 
much an anachronism as the dare-devil 
recklessness of its owner, careless 
whether it waves to Ladysmith or to 
Gehenna. How the volleys peal amongst 
the gorges and caverns, as the reserve 
brigade (General Hildyard’s) streams 
forward to take the left re-entrant of 
the three—three battalions in front, the 
fourth (the writer’s) crowded out for 
the present, and held in support under 
a flat-topped kopje on this side of the 
valley. Over the yellow plain roll the 
lines of men, a shell or two singing 
over them and falling at random, with 
the well-known earthy thump and sul- 
phurous splutter; they reach the base 
of the mighty ramparts, are lost for a 
time in the deep recesses between the 
bastion-hills, and reappear on the suim- 
mit. There is a scuffle, a blast of mus- 
ketry like the sound of rending calico, 
and the ridge, the barbican of the main 
work behind, is British property. 

Why Hart and Hildyard were al- 
lowed to win these outworks so easily 
is not, I think, so much of a mystery 
as it is made out to be. The Boer main 
position, an immensely strong one, lay 
along higher ground about 1,200 yards 
in rear of the summits of the spurs and 
gorges I have described, and separated 
from them by a nearly flat plateau, ex- 
tending perhaps’ half-way back 
before falling away into the big donga 
which formed, as it were, the ditch of 
the fortress. The Boers knew well 
enough that no amount of strength on 
these outlying ridges could keep the 
English stormers from the crest-line, 
and the Boer is not a man who can 
think with equanimity of almost cer- 
tain flight across a thousand yards of 
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flat, with a triumphant British division 
hard on his heels. So, with that extra- 
ordinary acumen, and appreciation of 
ground which they have always exhib- 
ited, their leaders preferred to forego 
the glorious rifle practice possible from 
the ridges at our troops in their advance 
across the valley, merely holding the 
crest with a skeleton line of pickets, 
whilst the main body lay all ready for 
the acres of slowly moving Britons 
they expected to see roll across the in- 
tervening plateau. At one time on this 
day their expectations were in part ful- 
filled. Some companies of the Queen’s 
and West Yorkshire, ordered to essay 
what to every eye was the most haz- 
ardous of experiments, did rush up 
over the crest-line onto the naked flat. 
The roll of fire which greeted them told 
the result plainly enough, without the 
line of bloody stretchers which strag- 
gled back across the valley, with here 
an arm stiffly uplifted like a little mast 
between the stumbling bearers, or a leg 
fixed in pain or death. Where will Brit- 
ish privates not rush at the word of 
command? and, in the name of pity, 
why are such commands given? Men 
must of course be asked to dare much 
in battle; but most soldiers will agree 
with me that in this campaign the 
knowledge that our soldiers will dare 
all has too often caused them to be 
sent to do it without sufficient justifi- 
eation. The cruel and ignorant home- 
bred cackle over the Spion Kop de- 
spatches would almost seem to show 
that the British Public, fond as it is 
of its soldiers, yet recognizes no grain 
of mercy for them in action, no moment 
when a general, thinking that the ob- 
ject to be attained is not great enough, 
certain enough to warrant the certainty 
of terrible losses, may say, “Hold, 
enough!” But seldiers know their pub- 
lic, and if the “front” has occasionally 
been moved to bitterness by the criti- 
cisms and cavillings of “home,” by the 
cruelty and ignorance aforementioned, 
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I can answer for it that the obvious 
ignorance has been always held in 
calmer moments as excuse for the ap- 
parent cruelty, and the only part of 
such discussions really deplored is the 
fact that results made discussion im- 
possible. I shall have occasion to refer 
again to this subject. It is a year now 
since England heard with horror of the 
days of wrath I am describing; but 
still the only memorial of the men who 
died during them is an unjust, un- 
wholesome and semi-political whisper- 
ing and winking over the generals, over 
a Minister who, with a cynicism unpar- 
alleled even in a British Cabinet, pub- 
licly proclaimed his preference for 
cooked despatches to raw ones, over a 
gallant man who, in the eyes of all who 
know the facts, added immeasurably to 
his record of gallantry by daring to 
save a gallant brigade from certain an- 
nihilation. But at present all this is 
premature; to our tale again. 

A lull followed’ the disastrous inci- 
dent just described; it was of short 
duration, and was broken into by the 
first shot of six days’ continual sniping 
and volley-firing. All along the ridge 
ran the steady roll of fire, from behind 
low sangars, big boulders, from little 
depressions, sometimes dying away in 
portions of the line, sometimes redoub- 
ling in intensity throughout its length, 
as if by common impulse. Now a com- 
pany would top the orchestra with 
rhythmic volleys, whilst the thousands 
of free-lances on either side stayed 
their hands for a moment as if to lis- 


ten; then the independent firing 
would recommence, rifle by rifle, 
until the rhythm of the vol- 


leys was drowned in the tremendous 
rattle; then two or three Maxims would 
chime in, and the whole ridge resound- 
ed from end to end, peak calling to 
peak, ravine to ravine. What a study 
in diacoustics! Living for four days 
amid such a storm is apt to produce 
fancies, a sort of aural fata morgana. 
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I became aware that the note permeat- 
ing a battle is one endless E flat. How 
it sings and drones throughout the long 
days, audible, or rather sensible, amid 
the many-toned hubbubs around, drop- 
ping occasionally a third of a tone, 
but always reascending to its endicss 
semibreve. It is the same in a storm 
at sea, only there the note is higher, 
more aigu, and not nearly so sad and 
menacing as the voice of the battle- 
field. 

It was to this crashing accompani- 
ment of musketry that the writer’s bat- 
talion moved forward in the late after- 
noon to relieve a regiment upon the 
crest-line. A shell or two wide of the 
mark and a sprinkling of bullets drop- 
ping almost perpendicularly, were all 
the notice taken of our unseen but 
doubtless signalled advance. Evening 
was just falling when we entered the 


deep gorge, at the top of which 
lay the battalion we had come 
to relieve. It was a curious 
and depressing spectacle. Im- 


agine a huge basin of blackish-brown 
earthenware, with sides so steep that 
your neck is strained as you look up 
from your position at the bottom of it. 
From the encircling rim are darting 
innumerable spurts of flame, looking al- 
most scarlet against the darkening sky; 
these are from the rifles of the men 
clinging like flies to the crest-line. All 
around a casual “whit! whit” more 
felt than heard, as the Mauser bullets 
whisk down at the end of their flight 
and plop into the soft earth, or strike 
with a crisp spit upon a boulder. There 
are not very many of them now, for 
the Boers are “easing off” after a hard 
day, and we are sending them ten Lee- 
Metfords for one Mauser across the 
plateau. The relief is soon effected. 
We climb up the stony wall, the re- 
leased battalion stumbles wearily past 
us, and disappears in the gloom behind 
to its well-earned rest, all save one of 
its officers, who refuses to go until he 
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has found some of his dead still lying 
out upon the plateau. He pokes about 
in the darkness in front of us, at the 
hazard of his life, finds the horrors 
he is looking for, and on his return 
joins us in a hasty candlelight dinner, 
with as much unconcern as if he bad 
been out mushroom-picking. Wonder- 
ful the adaptability of human nature, 
which can handle death as if it were 
but the complement of life, or a casual 
part of it, instead of being its counter- 
buff! 

The night passed quietly with only an 
occasional spasm of firing from our 
erest-line; but, as before, the first glint 
ef dawn on the 22d was fairly roared 
at from all along the line. During 
the night the enemy had got a couple 
of guns in position on our left front, 
and these, accurately ranging with 
shrapnel, cracked and splashed their 
rain of bullets over our heads all day, 
though the slope was luckily too steep 
for effective results. Then another 
gun opened from the invisible right, 
also a pom-pom, whose procession of 
little shells raced across the flat below 
us at intervals sometimes amongst the 
ambulances or the mules, once causing 
a universal catch of the breath by 
plunging straight into the midst of 
men, drivers, bearers, ration-carriers, 
etc. But the pom-pom’s mission in life 
is to prove that the age of miracles is 
not past, and the ten little deaths found 
interstices in the crowd somehow, and 
no one was hurt. As a check to this dis- 
play of artillery on the part of the ene- 
my, a battery of howitzers trotted over 
from Potgeiter’s, and at once came into 
action on a hill to our left rear, cough- 
ing away an unconscionable number of 
rounds in record time, but never once 
silencing the far-off bump! bump! 


which warned us on the hill-crest that 
another shell was sailing towards us. 
And so on all day, a featureless day; 
for there was not an instant’s cessation 
or siackening of 


the fire, the 
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only oceurrence that could have 
been called a feature in such 
a dead level of noise. Not an 
inch of ground gained, nor an inch lost; 
not a hint in any one’s mind as to how 
the master-mind on Three-Tree Hill 
proposed to work out his climax. Then 
the night, an exact counterpart of the 
previous one, with the same yell of 
musketry at dawn, and the same visit- 
tations of shrapnel and pom-poms. 
Never was there such a dull battle, or 
one so wearing to mind and body. 
About 3 P.M. on this day, the 23d, the 
writer’s battalion was ordered back, 
and, after a cheerless night’s bivouac 
in the valley, was sent across on the 
morning of the 24th to Three-Tree Hill 
“to support the attack on Spion Kop.” 
So something had happened after all! 
From our bivouac we had seen a brigade 
forming up at dusk under the shadow 
of the great Kop, evidently for a night- 
attack, “or something;” but where and 
what was a mystery, until, just before 
we were starting for our new position, 
sights began to appear on the summit 
of the mountain which explained all. 
Spion Kop had been seized in the night. 

One has learnt this much of caution 
in South Africa, to describe—nay, be- 
lieve—nothing that one has not seen 
with one’s own eyes. War-correspond- 
ents with one voice have proclaimed 
that no war has ever been worse con- 
ducted than this one; it is a fair retort 
that no war has ever been worse re- 
ported. If the tongue is an unruly 
member, much more so is the ear 
which drinks in the gossip of inventive 
non-commissioned officers and camp- 
followers, and the hand which welds 
the farrago into enormous volumes of 
misinformation and unfairness, the 
only truthful representation found from 
cover to cover being the photograph of 
the author opposite the title-page. 
What the writer saw of the fight on the 
summit of Spion Kop was little enough; 
but it was enough—enough, at any rate, 




















to have rendered the subsequent re- 
crimination and insinuation dreadful 
to the mind of a mere soldier in its un- 
fairness and duplicity. As we started 
from our bivouac towards the fatal kop 
ali was comparatively quiet on its sum- 
mit. The stormers, having won the hill 
after a brief scuffle with a surprised 
picket, were busy rearranging the con- 
fusion of a night advance, and piling 
up sangars with the few loose stones 
available; the enemy, much disconcert- 
ed for the moment, were quarrelling in 
the background as to their next move. 
Some were for retreat, others for a 
counter-attack, a difference of opinion 
subsequently split by a retirement of 
the whole of the Boer transport. Only 
a few hardy spirits lay on the far end 
of the ridge, waiting in the truest spirit 
of soldiery for “something to turn up.” 
Over all lay a dense mist, and a quiet 
which was curiously contrasted with 
the far-off volleys from the spurs and 
gorges of our left attack. Then the 
sun rose, and the mists fled before it, 
first from the green hollows and kloofs, 
then fading from the steep hillside, the 
boulders appearing wet and glistening 
beneath it, then from the summit itself. 
When the last filmy coil had disap- 
peared, one could see the crowded fig- 
ures of the British force like little black 
marionettes against the light-blue sky, 
and how thick they appeared! Surely 
the summit must be very narrow if but 
one brigade must huddle together in 
this manner, a mark, such as artillery- 
men dream of, but seldom hope to see 
in waking moments. The Boer artil- 
lerymen (no dreamers these) see them 
almost as soon as we do. A boom from 
the high ground, which ran like the 
crosspiece of a T across the line of the 
kop, a puff of woolly smoke in the air, 
and a shrapnel-shell, timed to a fraction, 
has swept through the pack upon the 
hill-top. Then the riflefire began, 
sharp, angry, incessant, from every 
crevice and every knoll; to us below 
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the whole mountain seemed alive with 
noise. Then more shrapnel, strings of 
it, dotting the cobalt sky with balls of 
smoke, as if a giant hand were flinging 
snowballs into the air, whilst beneath 
the mob of tiny figures swayed and 
shook, disintegrated and reformed into 
packs in a manner terrible to see to 
one who knows what the lash of shrap- 
nel is like. Now a trio of shells would 
burst at the rear end of the mob, which 
appeared to surge forward a little, re- 
ducing the depth of the target; then 
another placed with diabolical skill in 
advance of the first; the men in rear 
edged still farther forward until a solid 
mass of humanity stood relieved upon 
the sky-line. Quick as a flash the 
whole Boer battery was upon them, 
bang! bang! bang! bang! a storm of 
projectiles tore into the black lump, 
which broke up into agitated patches, 
same edging forwards, some back, 
some disappearing altogether, as the 
men composing them fell lifeless below 
our line of vision. Again the same per- 
formance, shells behind, more forward, 
herding their victims on to the slaugh- 
ter-ground for the coup-de-grdace of that 
appalling salvo. Splendid gunnery, but 
a frightful spectacle in all its silhouet- 
ted clearness up there on the razor- 
backed ridge, visible to the angry, 
pitying eyes of the whole army. Mean- 
time the artillery on Three-Tree Hill 
and the big naval ordnance over Pot- 
geiter’s blazed and thundered and 
roared their best and hardest, at first 
methodically, with calculation and 
much confabulation and levelling of 
telescopes, then impatiently, then wild- 
ly and despairingly. Will those Boer 
guns never stop! You may take it on 


the word of a gunner that each of them 
has been fairly hit at least six times; 
but still the booming from Heaven 
knows where, and the balls of smoke 
“soft as carded wool,” over the summit 
of Spion Kop. Even the pom-poms— 
whose lairs must be less hard to lo- 
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cate, since five and thirty different offi- 
cers hurry up during the day to point 
out the exact position in five and thirty 
different places—add their stream of 
shells without let or hindrance to the 
avalanche falling upon the unfortunate 
men of Woodgate’s brigade, the storm- 
ers of yesterday, the sufferers to-day. 
Poor General Woodgate himself is 
sharing it to the full; a bullet in the 
head, wéeks of pain, and a grave in the 
peaceful little kirkyard of Mooi river— 
such is the price too many another gal- 
lant man must pay when doctors or 
generals disagree, and have recourse 
to experiments. ‘Then the mist and the 
night came down together; the firing 
ceased; and the weary thousands be- 
low on Three-Tree Hill, in the gorges, 
and on the mighty escarpments, slept 
not a wink for fear of what might be- 
fall the stricken hundreds on the kop. 

That night the hill was evacuated. 
All through the dark hours gray-faced 
men stole down from the summit, 
gaunt, dirty, utterly weary, but unde- 
feated, and perhaps hardly aware how 
much they owed to the man whose 
courageous order had saved them from 
annihilation. ‘To the onlooker the debt 
was plain enough, and the whole Brit- 
ish army, as well as the fraction of it 
which left Spion Kop that night, owes 
it to Colonel Thorneycroft that the 
catastrophe characteristically described 
by him as “‘the mop-up in the morning,” 
is only a might-have-been in our mili- 
tary history. The attempt and its exe- 
cution must stand forever as_ that 
which in a commander is worse than 
a crime—a blunder. The army knows 
well enough who is to blame for that; 
but it is as well that the rest of the 
world should remain in ignorance, even 
if it should mean the prolongation of 
the pitiable discussion, for the burden 
of the responsibility for such a trag- 
edy is too heavy for one man to bear in 
public. 

Next morning saw us (the writer’s 
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battalion) still on Three-Tree Hill, un- 
der the shadow of the kop. Looking 
up to the clear-cut hog’s back of its 
summit, one could see single figures 
moving leisurely about where yester- 
day a shell-riven crowd of hundreds 
had swayed and shifted. These slow- 
moving figures were those of the Boers 
wandering amongst the dead, who lay 
in serried packs behind many of the 
paltry sangers. A few shots rang out 
from odd corners of the vast mass, and 
then there was silence. An armistice 
had been arranged to allow of the 
ghastly heaps left from the threshing 
of the day before being swept up and 
hidden. All day the work went on, 
Doctors came and went, men could be 
seen digging against the clear sky, and 
every now and then a stretcher black 
with blood, containing something alive 
but not to be looked on, would be car- 
ried past the foot of the hill. Shells 
are unlovely killers and wounders; but 
for them there would be but little of the 
butcher’s-shop suggestion about a mod- 
ern battlefield, with its clean-punctur- 
ing rifie-bullets. But wherever the 
shells shriek and whirr will be crouch- 
ing heaps of shattered humanity behind 
spattered stones, and the rent, dismem- 
bered bodies in the stretchers. Near 
us lay one of the battalions from the 
kop, a quiet, brooding mass of men, 
sitting for the most part as motionless 
as carved images about the piled arms. 
That regiment is over two hundred 
years old and was baptized at Dettin- 
gen; but its baptism in the Low Coun- 
tries will be forgotten long before the 
fiery confirmation on these cursed kop- 
jes of Natal. It may be a new theory to 
military philosophers, that it is the man- 
ner more than the number of the losses 
caused by any visitation which renders 
it a thing to live horribly in the mem- 
ory forever. There could have been 


little of the horrible when men galloped 
joyously at each other lance in rest, 
or stoutly faced each other afoot, eyes 
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watching eyes over the bayonet-point, 
every muscle alive to the splendid sport 
of fighting; nothing repulsive in this, 
though it is true that ten fell to the 
steel to one who now collapses at the 
blow of a bullet or the whirling fury of 
a shell. But even when only 300 are 
swept and blasted off the face of the 
earth by modern shells, the incident (ye 
gods! Spion Kop has been called “an 
incident” in the halfpenny papers!) 
seems to be taken out of the realm of 
warfare into that of railway accidents, 
explosions, etc., and one reads of and 
witnesses them with much the same 
sort of sick horror as came upon one 
at the news of that most awful of mod- 
ern catastrophes, the fire in the bazar 
in Paris. But this is a digression, for 
which my excuse must be another novy- 
el but irrefutable theory, that the mem- 
ory of bygone battles renders a man 
more thoughtful and analytic than any 
other experience of life; they may truly 
be called the contemplative man’s edu- 
cation, and one may see even in Na- 
pier’s magnificent work how impossible 
it is for an eyewitness to describe 
the fights of civilized men without be- 
coming dreamy and irrelevant. 
Towards evening it became known 
that the British army was to retire, 
and the whole attempt to be aban- 
doned. The left was to fall back first— 
that is to say, those on the ridges far- 
thest from Spion Kop—and the whole 
force to march towards two pontoon- 
bridges thrown across the Tugela, guid- 
ed thither by huge bonfires lighted at 
the head of each. Hardly were the or- 
ders issued when it began to rain, and 
what rain. Cold, pitiless, incessant, it 
drenched the thin khak! drill in five 
minutes (no one had anything but the 
summer clothing he stood in), and in 
five more converted thousands of per- 
spiring men into shivering, chattering 
ranks of misery. Te the writer’s bat- 
talion fell tha task of covertng the re- 
tirement. At night tactics have a way 
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of reverting to first principles, and it 
was almost by instinct that the indis- 
tinct rectangles of the companies shook 
themselves out into a single rank 
stretching from end to end of the hill, 
the men shoulder to shoulder—a frail 
enough buffer, one would think, be- 
tween two hostile armies. The move- 
ment accomplished, there was a mo- 
mentary pause amongst the dark up- 
right figures, then with a subdued rus- 
tle they disappeared; a mile of men had 
lain down to wait. Hour after hour 
crouched the long line on the sodden 
ground in the downpour in absolute 
silence, immobility and wretchedness, 
officers and men stretched out so still 
amongst the mud and wet stones that 
the long row of them looked more like 
a dark furrow in the ground than a 
thousand armed men. The darkness 
was intense. Every now and then a 
suspicious noise ahead, distinguished 
in a second from the subdued bustle of 
the retreat in progress behind, would 
galvanize the frozen limbs into a mo- 
mentary alertness. Then even this 
failed; men became actually insensible 
or silly from the cold, and had to be 
propped and lifted up to obey an order. 
Every moment an attack was expected, 
and only a fence of men in single rank 
to keep the enemy off the tail of the re- 
tiring army. That fence once broken, 
and a clear field given to the Boer 
sharp-shooters, nothing could have 
saved Buller’s army from the direst 
confusion in its difficult march over the 
slippery muddy tracks towards the pon- 
toons. But ahead all was silent as the 
grave, not a movement visible on the 
dark ridges, dimly seen through tue 
shroud of fast-falling rain. Could even 
hate or fear bring men to huddle along 
those lonely, melancholy hills on such 
a night, in water-logged trenches, with 
clammy rusting rifles in hand, when 
every instinct yearns for companionship 
and a crackling fire, from which one 
may look comfortably over one’s shoul- 
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der out into the wild misery of a wet 
night on the veldt? And so the hours 
wore on. 

Suddenly, about 11 P.M., a terrific 
blare of musketry burst like an explo- 
sion from the whole length of the ene- 
my’s position. From every trench leapt 
a solid line of white fire from the inky 
blackness, and the whisper of the rain 
was drowned in the well-known roar of 
the Mausers, re-echoing across the emp- 
ty valleys and kloofs like the break of 
the sea against a caverned cliff—a mag- 
nificent sight and sound, but not a com- 
forting one to us who had hoped that 
the Boers were asleep, ana not every 
man “armed, keeping his place.” For 
a quarter of an hour the roll of fire 
pealed out in the silence, and the shoot- 
ing flames danced along the dark hill- 
crest ahead of us, and then—as sudden- 
ly—silence and black darkness. I re- 
member, even in that acme of anxiety, 
thinking how foolish those Dutchmen 
must be feeling as each man laid down 
his rifle after having sent fifty good 
rounds at express speed into—nothing! 
The reason of the outburst was obvi- 
ous enough. Hearing the murmur and 
rustle from our lines, the Boers—per- 
fect anomalies in their heaviness of 
body and “jumpiness” of nerve—had 
pictured to themselves a night-attack. 
“Hark to that distant trampling of feet 
and rumbling of gun-wheels!” they 
said; “the Brit is at his old game; let 
us give him time and smash him when 
he shall have arrived at the foot of 
this our hill, as we did at Magersfon- 
tein, as we would have done at Lady- 
smith had not Erasmus been cursed 
with a head as thick as the breeches of 
the guns he lost.’* So they waited till 
they could wait no longer, and perhaps 
a quarter of a million rounds found 
their billet in the wet ground in the 


2 When during the siege of Ladysmith an ex- 
pedition from inside the town attacked Surprise 
Hill at night, and blew up the two guns upon it, 
the Boers threw the whole blame on Erasmus, 
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valley dividing the respective positions, 
for not one came near us. At the height 
of the outburst there was a hurried 
trampling and rush of feet ahead of 
us; a whisper went along the frozen 
line of men, “They are coming!”’ and 
chattering teeth were clenched, and 
blue fingers gripped hard at the drip- 
ping rifles. Woe unto any Dutchman 
who had ventured on that barrier of 
fierce and angry men, lying sullen and 
vengeful, motionless as a line of dark 
corpses on the sodden ground! One al- 
most trembles at the thoughts and feel- 
ings aroused by that trampling of feet 
in the darkness—red thoughts which 
ran from man to man, and set the blood 
on fire in the shivering bodies. There 
are voices in the air over a line of silent 
soldiers awaiting an attack at night, 
and when the enemy draws near one of 
them falls to whispering, “Kill! kill!’ 
until even the cowards, if there are 
any, become butchers. But these were 
not Boers hurrying towards us over the 
stones, but some men of a battalion 
lost in the darkness, retiring in confu- 
sion and amazement from before that 
sheet of flame spurting from the hill- 
crest behind them. Nearer and nearer 
came the sound of them, and the bat- 
talion, lying prone and serried in their 
course, still waiting sternly for Boers, 
were just about to draw back the bay- 
onets “half-arm” for the first fierce 
lunge when the identity of the wan- 
derers was discovered. They were has- 
tily gathered into batches, and re- 
formed behind the comforting solidity 
of that immovablesingle rank. Itdawns 
upon officers that their men have just 
been tried as highly as man can be 
tried in war. Pierced with cold, lying out 
in the open with no cover in front and 
none to fall back on behind, no sup- 
ports, and the rest of the army in full 


who was in command of the hill, and had re- 
fused to believe repeated warnings given him by 
his eutposts of the approach of British troops. 
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retreat far away back in the gloom; 
then the rush of men and the leaping 
figures ahead, Boers for all they knew, 
and all around the dripping, steaming, 
dense blackness of the night, hiding 
even evil-memoried Spion Kop itself, 
though it hung closely over them—sol- 
diers have rarely had to stand their 
ground against a greater temptation 
(ever present in night-combats) to break 
and disappear, unseen and unques- 
tioned, into the friendly darkness be- 
hind them. But no one is surprised. 
Were the whole Boer army, the amor- 
phous mysterious thousands who have 
lain so long behind the kopjes, to come 
thundering over the flat upon that si- 
lent black streak of men, they would 
have to recoil many a time 
cruelly handled before they could 
obliterate it and pour onward over 
the place where it had been. After 
this another period of deathly stillness, 
accentuated rather than broken by the 
ceaseless rustle of the rain and the far- 
away murmur of the great army press- 
ing towards the bridges. 

At length, somewhere about 1 A.M., 
the whispered order came to retire. 
Like black phantoms the long line of 
men rose from the ground—all save one 
or two whom the cold had struck stiff 
and senseless where they lay, to be has- 
tily picked up and placed on stretchers. 
Stealthily the companies closed upon 
their right, and moved off one by one, 
men’s teeth clenched and feet contract- 
ed in the soaked, chilly boots in a very 
desperation of attempted silence and 
secrecy. But the black hill-crest be- 
hind remained black, and no blaze of 
rifle-fire came at the sound of the hun- 
dreds of hobnailed boots stumbling 


* The planks which form the roadway of pon- 
toon and other temporary bridges. 
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What a march that 


over the stones. 
was back over a stony quagmire down 
to the pontoon. The mud was as slip- 
pery as ice and ankle-deep; every sec- 
ond came the clatter of a falling man 
or a struggling horse, every second a 
sudden check to the slow-moving col- 
umn, when rear ranks would cannon 
heavily with smothered blasphemy into 
their comrades of the rank in front. 
Here and there a stifled cry would tell 
of a sprained ankle, and a form would 
be carried out from the midst of the 
press to await the arrival of a stretch- 
er. Every hundred yards or so the 
dark form of a horseman loomed up, 
motionless as a statue, cloaked and 
dripping; these were the mounted men 
distributed along the track to mark its 
course—one of the admirable precau- 
tions of an admirably conducted retire- 
ment. About 4 A.M., just as dawn 
broke over the swollen, dismal Tugela, 
the bridge was reached, and as the last 
battalion tramped over the wornout 
“chesses’”* which swayed sicklily, be- 
neath the moving weight, a single shell 
sang drearily from the enemy’s posi- 
tion away back in the mist, and fell 
with a splash into the thick water 
alongside. It was like the full stop at 
the end of a chapter, such a chapter as 
the British army bas never had to 
write before—a chapter of failure and 
sorrow, unrelieved save by the cease- 
less heroism of the dead and living 
whose duty it had been to write it. Pity 
*tis that that last solitary shell did not 
put a period to the disastrous chatter, 
as it did to the disaster itself. Soldiers, 
at least do not wish to be reminded by 
quarrelsome irresponsibles how much 
duplicity and subterfuge has clustered 
round the sacred and dignified mourn- 
fulness of those days of wrath. 
“Linesman.” 
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The old man rose from his chair gen- 
tly, and listened carefully, his thin face 
alight with eagerness, his hands shak- 
ing a little, with the thought of possi- 
ble escape. For once the kitchen was 
empty save for himself and the cat 
curled upon the hearth, the door was 
open, and through the entrance the sun 
shone temptingly and the sweet pun- 
gent smell of hay came in, and the 
noise and the shouting of men as they 
cut the hay from the rick, bound it 
into bundles, and loaded it on the ker- 
ries. Outside, all was life and bright- 
ness and freedom, all within primness, 
cold, spotless cleanliness. 

“It was like living ina dairy,” the old 
man often grumbled to himself. From 
the dairy itself came the clatter of 
heavy shoes on the stone floor, and the 
sound of a loud, unmodulated voice. 
The old man smiled to himself, as he 
tiptoed to the door in his carpet slip- 
pers. He was on the point of cross- 
ing the doorstep when the clattering 
footsteps came into the kitchen, and 
the unmodulated voice called out shril- 
ly: 

“Why, grandfather! What be doin’. 
Take and get back to your chair, there’s 
a draught there by the door ’nough to 
kill ’ee.” 

“I was just going outside to stroll up 
and down in the sunshine a bit,” said 
the old man feebly. The shock of be- 
ing caught annoyed him and made him 
tremulous, but he knew he should give 
in, though as yet he had not turned. 
“Tis so bootiful outside,” he said wist- 
fully. 

“Yes, to look at, but there’s quite a 
breeze, and what should I do if you 
was took bad in your ’eart out of doors? 
I couldn’t carry ’ee home.” 

He sighed a little sigh of relief that 


that much at least was impossible to 
her. 

“Come along now, come back to your 
comfortable corner and watch me get- 
ting the tea. I shall be here now for a 
bit to talk to ’ee.” This last assurance 
did not bring to his face the joy one 
might have expected. He crept slowly 
back to his seat without another word, 
and sat gazing into the dull, almost 
dead fire. Rage and longing were 
burning in his old heart, rage at the 
woman and himself, and longing to be 
out with the workmen in the air and 
sunshine. 

For three years, ever since Jeremiah 
Sibley, his grandson, had married, this 
state of things had been creeping on. 
Grandfather Sibley owned that his 
granddaughter-in-law was a good man- 
ager, a good cook and butter maker, 
and a fine strapping woman, but he did 
wish she would not try to manage him, 
and be nurse as well as farmer’s wife, 
adopting him as her patient. At first 
he had not realized what was happen- 
ing, he only thought her very kind and 
thoughtful for an old man’s needs, and 
was duly pleased with her; after a 
while he wished she would be less at- 
tentive, then he tried to avoid her at- 
tentions, but by that time it was too 
late, in every one’s opinion but his own 
he was a poor old helpless invalid, as- 
signed to the chimney-corner for the 
rest of his existence. By the end of 
three years he was relegated entirely to 
earpet slippers, and his boots were 
mere memories. 

Grandfather Sibley sat in his chair 
and chewed the cud of many bitter 
thoughts. Rage burnt in him, and he 
cursed in his heart his own folly in 
having made over the farm to Jere 
miah. All his woes dated from the last 














eleetion when he had come home from 
a political meeting bursting with right- 
eous wrath. Through a whole evening 
he had sat openmouthed, dumb with 
horror, listening to diatribes on the 
death duties. He had walked home 
calling down heaven’s judgment on the 
promoter of such iniquity, he had lain 
awake through night after night fac- 
ing the future, the break-up of his 
small savings and property. 

On the next market day he drove 
into the town and talked the matter 
over with the neighboring farmers, 
and the end of it was he resigned 
everything then and there to Jeremiah 
Sibley, his grandson, on condition the 
said Jeremiah gave his grandfather a 
good home for the rest of his days. 

Jeremiah, amazed, overcome, rejoic- 
ing, agreed with alacrity. He was a 
thoroughly honest, good-hearted fellow, 
and, filled with gratitude for his grand- 
father’s generosity, was bent on carry- 
ing out his share of the bargain. Noth- 
ing was too good for the old man, no 
trouble too great; but still Jeremiah 
felt he was not taking proper care of 
him; so, partly to remedy this state of 
affairs, and partly to please himself, he 
got married almost at once; and a very 
good home the old man would have 
had if it had not been for Mrs. Jere- 
miah’s exaggerated desire to do her 
duty by him. She took too much care 
of him; he yearned for neglect. 

She looked at him now and again in 
the midst of her preparations, and won- 
dered at his abstraction. She was a 
woman absolutely devoid of tact. “In 
your carpet slippers, too,” she began 
again. “Why, grandfather, what was 
*ee thinking of? The cold would have 
struck up through the soles and given 
*ee inflammation as sure as sure.” 

There were worse evils than inflam- 
mation, the old man thought; but he 

did not answer, his rage would not let 
him. His long-suppressed impatience, 
his bitter resentment, had got the bet- 
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ter of him at last. He was taking ai- 
lent oaths to get back his freedom 
somehow, and it was not until a sudden 
idea, the germ of a plan of action, had 
come to him that he could bring him- 
self to speak. 

His scheme had to be worked out 
gradually, but he began it that same 
evening. The following evening when 
Jeremy came home, Susan met him 
with a solemn face. “I’m more than 
glad I stopped grandfather going out 
to that yard yesterday,” she said grave- 
ly. “I should have blamed it all to 
that, and never forgive myself.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Jeremiah 
asked, undisturbed. 

“I don’t know. I don’t hardly know 
what to make of him, but—well, I don’t 
like the look of him and that’s the 
truth.” 

Jeremiah had grown used to her 
alarmist moods, and had ceased to be 
affected by them as she would have 
had him be, but this time she herself 
was really frightened, and continued 
to watch the old man anxiously. The 
superstitious side of her nature was 
touched, and though she was prepared 
“for anything,” she knew not what 
exactly to be prepared for. The next 
day, towards afternoon, after watching 
the old man furtively for some time, 
and increasing her nervousness by 
every glance, she suddenly put on her 
sunbonnet and went out to Jeremy. 
He was near home that day, working 
in the garden. “Grandfather is very 
bad,” she gasped out as she came up 
to him, “very bad indeed.” 

“*E always is, seems to me.” 

“He’s mortal bad.” 

Jeremy was hungry and rather bored 
by his grandfather's ailments. “Well, 
I can’t do ’im any good; he must get 
better, that's all.” 

“T reckon ‘e’s going to this time.” 
Mrs. Sibley turned on her heel and 
bent with feigned absorption over a 
bed of young onions. Jeremy’s placid- 
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ity annoyed her, she wished him to be 
frightened too. He stopped turning 
over the earth in the middle bed, and 
looked at his wife questioningly. 

“What do ’ee mean?” he asked with 
a touch of impatience in his voice. 

“I don’t like his looks and his ways 
at all. I believe he’s near his end, and 
I can’t stay there alone. I comed out 
because I couldn’t bide there another 
minute. You’ll have to stay with him.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“*Tisn’t so much his looks as the 
way he’s going on. He keeps talking 
all the time to his own grandfather, 
the one that’s hanging over the chim- 
bley-piece, and ’tis a bad sign.” 

Jeremy was alarmed at last, but he 
tried not to show it. “Well, poor old 
man, he must have some one to talk 
to; it must be precious wisht ’biding 
there in that corner all the time, stuck 
in his chair.” 

Susan was hurt as well as frightened. 
“He’s got me,” she said indignantly, 
“I’m sure I’m always talking to him. 
I wonder you ain’t afraid to say such 
things, Jeremy. ’Tis a bad sign, I tell 
ee, a sure sign.” 

Jeremy stuck his spade deeper into 
the ground, scraped his boots on it 
and scratched his head doubtfully, and 
went towards the cottage. “Come on,” 
he said to his wife, and waited till she 
came up. 

Grandfather Sibley sat in his chair 
by the fire, his arms hanging inertly, 
his head sunk on his chest. He had 
been a very fine man in his prime, now 
he looked as though he was permanent- 
ly bowed by the storms which had 
beaten against him, his scanty gray 
hair stood out in a ragged fringe 
around the base of his skull, as if a per- 
petual breeze were blowing through it. 
He was staring into the fire talking to 
himself when his grandchildren en- 


tered. 
“Well, grandfather, ’ow be ’ee feeling 
this afternoon?” Jeremy thought that 
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by speaking heartily he should infuse 
a like feeling into the patient. It was. 
only after the question had been thrice 
repeated, each time with less hearti- 
ness, that the old man answered, brief- 
ly, but civilly. “Bad, Jeremy; very 
bad.” After which he resunied his. 
monologue. He had developed such a 
predilection at this time, for conversing 
with departed members of his family 
or their spirits, that he seldom paid. 
any heed to the talk of those still in 
existence, and to Susan Sibley’s mind 
this one-sided talk was ghastly in the 
extreme, for as all knew, it was a sure 
and certain sign that he would soon 
join those he was conversing with. 
Jeremy looked at his wife with au 
expression of alarm on his simple, 
kindly face. This phase of the old 
man’s illness was far more frightening 
to him than any bodily symptoms could 
have been. The afternoon sun which 
was shining brilliantly outside crept 
around until it shone in slanting-wise 
through the window, and fell full on 
the mantel-piece and the wall above, 
on which hung fourteen black-framed 
memorial cards, twelve small ones 
forming a diamond-shaped enclosure 
around the two largest of them all. 
The two thus edged about were to the 
memory of Zebedee Sibley and Maria 
Sibley, the grandparents of the old 
man, and great-great-grandfathér and 
grandmother to Jeremiah. The enclos- 
ing twelve were descendants of the 
same. Not an unbroken record alto- 
gether, for some of the family had 
died, at least it was presumed they 
were dead, in foreign parts, or at sea, 
others had not been in a position to be 
indulged in memorial cards, while in 
a few cases family estrangements had 
interfered with the circulation of them. 
These missing sprigs of the family 
tree were so many grievances to Grand- 
father Sibley, they worried him by. 
their absence, he did not even know 
the dates of their births or deaths, 





























much less other details, that he might 
fill them in in his own mind, and he 
felt it, it aggravated him as a half-re- 
membered quotation would aggravate 
another man. 

For three years he had sat in that 
chair in that same spot, with nothing 
to read but those memorials of the 
past, nothing to look at but them and 
the fire, and the plants in the little, high, 
short-waisted window on the opposite 
wall. He had read them until he knew 
them by heart, and talked to himself 
of them until he had composed a chant 
of the details the cards did not give: 


Zebedee and Maria died in their beds. 

John and Bathsheba took off by small- 
pox. 

Henry Thomas drowned, tishing. 

Dick died blasting. 

Jonas the rheumatics to the heart. 

Mary Hannah the Viper’s Dance. 

*Lisha Henry and Rosina measles. 

Joseph Abner water on the brain. 

Melchisedeck the inflammation. 

Silas fell down the shaft, likewise 
Thomas. 


The sun striking on the memorial 
ecards now, attracted his attention, he 
roused himself and looked at them 
thoughtfully for a moment, then he 
began in a low voice and speaking with 
difficulty, the old wearisome chant. 
Jeremy and Susan listened intently, as 
though they had never heard it before, 
or might never hear it again. 

“Silas fell down the shaft—likewise 
Thomas,” quavered the old voice. 
“Grandfather Luke,” meaning himself, 
“want of proper remedies.” Then he 
sank into a state of apathy again. 

Jeremy turned to his wife. “You 
hear what he says!” he cried, “it’s a 
pretty thing! when there isn’t too much 
we could do for ‘im. Why haven’t he 
had proper remedies? A nice scandal 
if anybody else hears tell of what he 
says. What ’ave ’ee been giving ’im?”’ 

For the moment Susan was stricken 
dumb with amazement, but at Jeremy’s 
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outcry she grew angry as well as 


frightened. “Well,” she cried, right- 
eously indignant, “I ain’t a doctor, 
don’t profess to be, but I’ve fed un, and 
coaxed un, and coddled un, till I’ve 
wore myself out; if I've warmed elder 
tea for un once a day, I’ve warmed it 
a dozen times; dandelion tea I’ve given 
to un till—till there isn’t 2 drop left, 
and herb tea—and—and what more to 
do than I-do do I don’t know.” Her 
wrath gained in strength with outward 
expression; the old man though appar- 
ently sunk in sleep or unconsciousness, 
listened eagerly. “I don’t mind wear- 
ing myself to my grave; nobody can 
deny that, but I do stick at being scan- 
dalized in that way. And if others,” 
she went on, her voice waxing shrill 
and quavering with the indignation 
that filled her, “can do more, or thinks 
they can—well, let ’em do it, I says. 
Any ’ow, I gives ‘im up; J won’t take 
the responsibility of un no longer. You 
can go to the expense of a doctor, or 
you can mind ’im yourself—but it seems 
to me a pity to go to the expense of a 
doctor where folks is so clever their- 
selves, so p’rhaps you'd better do the 
minding yourself, Jeremy Sibley, and 
see what you can do; there’s nothing 
like letting folks try for theirselves 
when they think there’s nothing they 
don’t know, and never mind the farm, 
or the harvest coming on, nor nothing; 
perhaps J may be fit to see that the 
men does their work; any’ow, what 
does anything matter so long as you’m 
*tending on your grandfather, and giv- 
ing him the proper remedies.” She 
stopped from want of breath. The old 
man had apparently sunk into deep 
sleep. Jeremy stood looking embar- 
rassed and troubled. 

“I never said I was clever,” he pro- 
tested mildly. He might honestly have 
added that it was the very last claim 
he would have dreamed of making. 

But Susan bounced out of the room 
with a snort that was more aggravat- 
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ing than any answer could have been. 
Jeremy stood for some seconds looking 
anxiously atthe oldman. “Grandfa- 
ther,” he said softly. “Grandfather, we 
never meant to neglect ’ee. Can ’ee tell 
me what you’d like us todo?” He was 
dreadfully troubled by the thought 
that the old man had been neglected, 
after all he had done for them, too. 

Grandfather Luke opened his eyes 
with startling suddenness, considering 
the state he had been in a few minutes 
before. “Where’s Susan?” he asked in 
a whisper. 

“Out meating the pigs,” answered 
Jeremy, who had been following the 
sounds from the back part of the farm 
while ruefully pondering over the situ- 
tion. 

“She won’t be in for a bit?” 

“No; she’s vexed.” 

“Aw! Well, she'll get over it. Stoopy 
down, Jeremy. I want to tell ’ee some- 
thing.” Jeremy bowed his head to a 
level with the old man’s. “I’m going 
to get cured,” he whispered. “I’ve had 
enough of cautching and coddling.” 
Jeremy’s face was a picture of com- 
plete bewilderment. 

“Ain’t ’ee—?” 

“No! I ain’t had nothing the matter 
with me at all,” interrupted his grand- 
father; “only Susan would have it to be 
that I had, and she’s that masterful; 
if she says you’m dying, why, there’s 
nothing for it but to die. It’s come to 
that I can’t eat nor drink but what 
she tells me I may, nor walk, nor put 
my nose outside the door. I dunno if 
she reckoned that because I gave up 
the farm as I did that my mind was 
gone. But anyhow I’m going to get it 
cured. See, lad?” 

Jeremy’s mind was a whirl. He had 
never thought so seriously of the old 
man’s state as his wife had, but had 
quietly accepted her masterful manage- 
ment of them all as he accepted 
most things. His first bewilderment 
over though, he grasped the situation 


with a celerity his wife would never 
have believed him capable of. 

“What be goin’ to do?” he asked, be- 
ginning to enjoy the joke. 

“Well—it’s to be a outdoor cure for 
one thing, and you’ve got to get me 
my boots. I haven’t set eyes on ’em 
for two years.” 

Jeremiah laughed. “There’s one 
pair,” he said, showing his feet en- 
cased in a pair of “Wellingtons,” “but 
my best ones is yours too, and they are 
very good still.” 

“She’s willing you should step into 
my shoes every way,” said Grandfa- 
ther Luke bitterly. 

“Aw now, grandfather, she didn’t 
mean it like that,” Jeremy protested, 
he couldn’t hear his wife unfairly 
judged, “but leather spiles with keep- 
ing, you know, and she can’t bear 
waste.” 

His grandfather consented to be mol- 
lified; he was in such good spirits at 
the prospect of emancipation, he could 
think lightly of minor matters. 

“Then wasn’t you really talking out?” 
asked Jeremy, after pondering silently 
for some moments. “When you was 
talking Grandfather Zebedee?” 

“You'd best be quiet, Jeremiah, you 
want to know too much. Any’ow ’twas 
Grandfather Zebedee, or somebody else 
told me how to get cured!’’ 

“Aw! 'ow?” 

“I’ve got to go to ’Oly Well, twice a 
day,” said the old man solemnly. “See? 
I’ve got to go and drink the water 
twice a day. There’s a wonderful pow- 
er of good in that spring, I’ve always 
heard tell.” 

“But ’tis a long way off, grandfather. 
You'll never walk it. Shall I bring ’ee 
home some in a bottle? I could easy.” 

The old man started up in a rage. 
“*Old your tongue,” he cried in a sup- 
pressed tone. “Don’t you dare say no 
such thing before—before Susan. I’ve 
got to go to the well. See?” and the 
old man, calming down as quickly as 























he had flared up, winked at his grand- 
son knowingly. 

“I see,” said Jeremy, winking sol- 
emnly. 

“If Susan, or anybody else, suggests 
bringing the water ’ome, why—you tell 
’em I’ve got to dip myself in the well, 
tell ’em anything, only let me go to it. 
You’ve got to drive me back and fore 
for a time or two, but in time the wa- 
ter’ll have done me such a sight of 
good I’ll be able to walk. See, Jere- 
my?’ and he winked again. 

Jeremy again winked back. His 
heart was as much in the plot now as 
his grandfather’s was. “When will ’ee 
start?” 

“Well, I reckon I oughtn’t to to-day, 
or she’ll be suspicioning something. 
You break it to her to-night, my lad. 
You tell her you’m going to try the 
cure for me, and say I agreed to it.” 

. “Alright,” agreed Jeremiah, but less 
hopefully, “if her temper keeps up 
her’ll be all right, but—” 

The old man was thoughtful for a 
moment, then he chuckled. “Don’t be 
frightened if you hears me talking out 
again by’meby,” he said, “though you 
can pretend to be if you like.” Jeremy 
nodded again, he did not quite under- 
stand, but by this time he had come 
to look on his grandfather as a won- 
der amongst men. 

But Susan, when told by Jeremy 
with much quaking of spirit and fumb- 
ling of speech of the plan he had in his 
mind, raised no objection. “Of course, 
you being so knowledgable knows best, 
only when you've killed him don’t come 
crying to me for help, that’s all,” she 
replied, with the superior, uninterested 
air Jeremy hated worst of all her 
moods. Then she retired for the night, 


leaving him to get the “invalid” to bed, 
and to see to his comforts. To her 
surprise and disappointment, too, when 
Jeremy at length sought his pillow he 
showed no signs of worry or distracted- 
ness, nor did he ask her advice or help. 
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And she lay awake feeling really sor- 
ry for the old man who was s0 near 
death that his mind was already with 
those who had gone before, and who, 
if he lived through this night would 
have sought and found his end before 
another night should have fallen. 

Grandfather Luke himself could not 
sleep for excitement, but this did not 
affect his spirits the next day. All 
through the drive to the well Jeremy 
could hardly keep his eyes off the old 
man. He even began to wonder if 
there was not something uncanny 
about him. 

Susan had taken no part in the morn- 
ing’s proceedings beyond bringing arms- 
ful of blankets, rugs, mufflers and cush- 
ions, to make what she considered 
would probably be the patient's last 
resting-place, in the bottom of the cart, 
and Jeremy, with his conscience smit- 
ing him for the deception he was help- 
ing to put on her, and reduced by her 
manner to an eager desire to conciliate 
her, wrapped each and all about the 
old man, who passively, to all outward 
seeming, bore all his grandchildren 
chose to do for him. But after the first 
half-mile with each yard he shed a 
wrap. 

The Holy Well stood in a hollow at 
the bottom of a field, and could only be 
reached on foot, so, tying the old horse 
up to the gate-post they walked the 
last few yards of their pilgrimage. A 
shade of gravity had come over the pil- 
grim’s spirits He felt somewhat dizzy 
now with the shaking of the cart and 
the fresh air after his long confinement. 
In his hand he carried a mug, he hon- 
estly believed in the water, and was 
bent on taking it. 

The picturesque little building, stand- 
ing deep in long, coarse grass ana lux- 
uriant bushes was built so that 
its back was towards them as 
they approached. “Reg’lar marsh all 
round it, I reckon,” said Jeremiah and 
he took the old man a long way round 
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to avoid the damp. When at last they 
reached the entrance they stood still 
sudenly, staring stupidly, first at the 
well, then at each other. There was 
not a drop of water to be seen; the well 
must have been dry for months. 

Susan was standing at the back door 
as they drove into the yard and up to 
it, she took no apparent notice of them, 
though she eyed them keenly. When 
Grandfather Luke descended alive 
from the cart she breathed a sigh of 
genuine relief; when she noticed his 
altered manner, she began to think the 
well-water must possess more miracu- 
lous powers than even Jeremy had 
claimed for it. 

The old man was sensible and almost 
alert, but Jeremy seemed low-spirited 
and ill at ease, and as the days went 
by and he performed his pilgrimage 
morning and evening, his depression in- 
creased, though the perfectness of the 
cure his suggested remedy had wrought 
in the old man should have made him 
just the reverse. 

Susan growing more and more 
amazed at her ex-patient’s miraculous 
and speedy recovery, determined to try 
‘it too. She was tired and out of spirits, 
she was troubled, too, about Jeremiah; 
he was not himself, she could see plain- 
ly, though he did not complain. She 
could not bring herself to ask him what 
was wrong; for she had become pos- 
sessed of a sensitive fear that he was 
afraid after her conspicuous failure 
with her grandfather, to put himself 
in her hands. She was terribly hurt 
by the thought; but Jeremy’s depres- 
sion counted more with her than her 
own pain. She must cure him some- 
how, perhaps a little of the same won- 
derful water, given to him unbeknown, 
would do him good, too. At any rate, 
she could try it, it couldn’t do him any 
harm. She would go at once to get 
some. 

Grandfather Sibley, driving slowly 
along the road, wondering what had 
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become of Susan, did. not once dream 
that a well-known figure had but just 
paced briskly along that same road 
before them. They were very early 
that afternoon.. Jeremiah was anxious 
to get back to his hayfields. These pil- 
grimages rather interfered with the 
work of the farm, but they dared not 
suggest, as originally planned, that the 
old man should walk, lest Susan should 
insist on accompanying him, and dis- 
cover their deceit—the deceit that was 
weighing so heavily on Jeremiah, and 
so lightly on his grandfather. 

The horse knew their ways so well 
now, they did not bother to tie him up. 
They would not have bothered to go 
through the form of going to the well, 
only they were always afraid lest they 
might be seen. So far, thanks to the 
busy season, none of the work-people 
had time to visit the scene of the cure. 
Jeremiah’s conscience insisted, too, 
that he might, at any rate, be able to 
say truthfully that he had “been to the 
well.” 

Susan standing, bottle in one uand, 
cup in the other, staring dumbfounded, 
bewildered, angry, into the little water- 
less building, heard them coming, and 
was seized with a wild longing to 
escape, to hide, not to have to face 
them. Rage at the trick they had 
played her, mortification at being found 
there, blazed furiously in her. She 
could not endure the sight of them 
now. She turned to run, she did not 
know where, but to escape their eyes 
and their laughter at her expense. She 
ran straight into Jeremiah’s arms, her 
angry eyes glaring up at him looked 
into his unhappy ones. 

With an almost superhuman effort 
she regained the mastery over herself, 
and conquered her panic, helped partly, 
perhaps, by Jeremy’s evident shame. 
Jeremy she saw was in a becoming 
state of mind. She turned to the old 
man who had come around the other 
He too was a prey to 


side of the well. 











A Song. 


embarrassmentand shame. The position 
was hers to take if she chose. She 
took it and regained her self-respect at 
the same moment. With her most 
crushingly superior air she held out the 
bottle she had at first instinctively hid- 
den under her shawl. 

“I walked all this to borrow a drop 
of the water for a friend who is par- 
tic’ly needing it,” she said in her cold- 
est and most severe tone. “I didn’t 
know you drank it dry,” and turning 
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away she stalked majestically up the 
field, mounted into the cart and drove 
calmly home. 

“She don’t really think that,” said 
the old man, breaking the long silence 
which had lasted nearly the whole of 
the weary walk back. “I wonder what 
is in her mind about it all?” 

“Susan Sibley ain’t no fool,” said 
Jeremiah gloomily, and for the moment 
they almost wished she was 

Mabel Quiller-Couch. 


A SONG. 


In the fairyland of sleep, 
Where the crooning streams 
Shine in many a wavy sweep 
Round the Hill of Dreams, 
Comes the world to wander, when 
Night unlocks the gate to men. 


They that sorrow, they that go 
Softly in their mirth, 

As the light is wearing low 
Weary of the earth, 

And, like children hand in hand, 

Pnter into fairyland. 


All the phantoms of the day 
Vanish with the sun, 

Swift as smoke that melts away 
When the flame is done; 

In their stead in gay attire, 

Shine the shapes of heart’s desire. 


Banished and forlorn, I dwell 
By the outer towers, 

Listening to the passing bell 
Of the dying hours, 

All the night long while I keep 

Vigil by the gates of sleep. 


‘Literature. 


Edward Wright. 








It is not much more than thirty years 
ago since the subject of domestic sani- 
tation began to impress the public 
mind. In previous decades the subject 
was never raised because no one 
thought of it. It took little, if any, 
place in the medical or general litera- 
ture of the day. It was no one’s duty 
to think of it; the architect who 
planned the houses and laid out new 
streets never thought of it; the artless 
plumber never thought of it, nor 
dreamt of associating his craft with 
disease. The sense of responsibility 
could not exist where no one was held 
responsible. While all were content to 
live in the paradise of fools the Gov- 
ernment rested in peace, for no answers 
were required to questions that were 
never asked. Consequently there were 
no laws or regulations worthy of the 
name, no Board of Public Health. And 
yet for centuries this subject was cry- 
ing aloud for notice, but in the univer- 
sal chaos no one understood the cry. 
When sickness came and death fol- 
lowed, it was simply accepted in deep- 
est reverence and awe as the will of 
the Almighty, and so the troubled wa- 
ters of affliction rose and fell, and his- 
tory went on repeating itself. 

Looking back from the present 
changed condition of human thought, 
it is difficult to understand how the 
grandparents of to-day lived at all, ex- 
cept on the Darwinian theory of the 
survival of the fittest. Personally, I 
ean recollect using the cistern on the 
nursery floor of my father’s house as 
an ocean for the sailing of boats laden 
with merchandise of every kind. When 
the sea rose—which it could always do 
at pleasure—the merchandise would be 
lost, and I can see it now in mystic 
shapes lying at the bottom. No one 
thought it worth while to interfere 
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with this amusement; but as overflow 
pipes in those days were not directed 
into the open air, and as nothing was 
right, and everything was wrong, a 
few shipwrecks more or less could 
make little difference, and in all proba- 
bility were the lesser of many worse 
evils. 

In the midst of this we suffered the 
usual penalties of ignorance, only no 
one ever recognized the connection be- 
tween the penalties and the ignorance, 
and we took our fevers and desperate 
periods of illness as they came. The 
survivors were simply sent to the coun- 
try to recover; but my recollections of 
rural life, from a sanitarian’s point of 
view, would hardly bear description. 
Still, strange to say, we would all 
come back in bounding health to get 
our systems “educated” (as science has 
it) or accustomed once more to the un- 
healthy conditions we had left behind. 
In the one case the mischief lay entire- 
ly out of doors; in the other, the con- 
centrated essence of drain poisoning 
reached us from within, through cis- 
terns and pipes in every quarter. 

Throughout the town there was no 
system of house drainage, only pipes, 
or rather tubes, under the streets— 
composed in all probability of the hol- 
low trunks of trees, and meant solely 
to carry off rain-water. Hence, each 
house was a law unto itself, conse- 
quently the beautiful town of New 
Edinburgh was little removed from the 
historical horrors of the Old Town so 
far as health was concerned. In those 
early days the cry of “Guardez l’eau!” 
could still be heard in the narrow 
wynds off the High Street, and I can re- 
member hearing that cry, and being 
instantly dragged by my friend within 
a doorway when “Guardez l’eau!” rang 
through the air, followed by a splash 
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from a window in one of the narrow 
old streets of Elgin. This notification 
had come down from the days of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was supposed to 
be all-sufficient. 

The reason that we managed to sur- 
vive was due no doubt to the fact that 
the human organism can be educated 
to bear a certain amount of poison. Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, the great discoverer 
of oxygen, proved that birds or mice 
put suddenly into an unhealthy atmos- 
phere would die at once, whereas 
others, if gradually accustomed to it, 
would live. It is on the same principle 
that people suffering from the bite of 
a mad dog are subjected to successive 
inoculations of a similar poison in order 
to “educate” the system to bear finally 
a virus so intense that it neutralizes the 
power of the original poison. Still, it 
is not pleasant to think of our forefa- 
thers receiving this education minus 
the guiding hand of science, and hav- 
ing to run the gauntlet of so much pre- 
ventable disease with all the accom- 
paniments of suffering. The sorrow of 
it is beautifully expressed by Watts in 
his touching picture of young Love 
vainly struggling to keep back the grim 
spectre of Death, whose hand is al- 
ready on the rose-covered door. 

In the midst of such sanitary chaos 
the Prince Consort died, and all that 
Love could do was powerless to keep 
back Death from the palace door. This 
deeply lamented tragedy struck a note 
of alarm throughout the land, and 
caused the wrappings of ignorance 
slowly to fall away and reveal to us 
the truth. The physicians of the day 
were now fully alive to cause and 
effect, and began to urge the necessity 
of reform. For some time Sir Robert 
Rawlinson and other pioneers had been 
successful in persuading the Govern- 
ment to establish a Board of Public 
Health, and through this channel Acts 
of Parliament had been issued, and big 
things were done. They were aone, 
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however, before the ground was ready, 
before the householder understood the 
nature of the edict, before the British 
workman understood the raison d’étre 
of his work, and the results were de- 
plorable. Without attempting to be 
chronological, and without dwelling 
further on public failures which are 
matters of history, we shall pass on to 
the private efforts that brought the Na- 
tional Health Society into existence. It 
was initiated by Mr. Ernest Hart, and 
consisted of Sir Robert Rawlinson, Sir 
Edwin Chadwick, a dozen or so of 
practical men, and a sprinkling of 
women, with Miss Lankester as secre- 
tary. The meetings took place in the 
small first-floor front of a miserably 
insanitary house, not far from the spa- 
cious and healthy quarters the society 
now enjoys. At these meetings it was 
fully recognized that the fashionable 
world was now alive to the dangers 
behind the walls and under the floors 
of their dwellings; but a certain apathy 
prevailed, for the denizens of that 
world knew not what to do. In order 
to dispel this apathy the society re- 
solved to offer help to the helpless 
in a series of drawing-room lectures, 
and owing to the energy of two or three 
of the ladies, and the willing services 
of the more practical members, these 
lectures proved of the greatest use. 
The drawing-rooms of Mayfair now 
opened their elegant doors to the recep- 
tion of objects such as no self-respect- 
ing drawing-room had ever seen or 
dreamt of before. Footmen were kept 
busy under the secretarial eye running 
to and fro with rat-riddled lead pipes 
and a variety of curiosities brought to- 
gether to illustrate the lectures. In the 
midst of priceless works of art hung 
diagrams of an appalling nature, but 
no one saw the incongruity, so intense 
was the interest In things never seen 
before. The rooms were crowded, and 
generally graced by the presence of 
royalty. From these drawing-rooms 
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news spread, and the long-tabooed sub- 
ject became so popular that at length 
no one was ashamed to inquire into 
the state of the drains. 

While the upper classes were thus 

reached, the Sanitary Institute (more 
recently established) was doing equally 
good work of a more technical kind 
among the engineers, architects and 
plumbers. Many members of the one 
society became members of the other, 
and the two have invariably worked to- 
gether for the public good. The result 
of this co-operation is that no one 
dreams of taking a house now without 
a sanitary inspector’s certificate, and 
no surgeon will undertake a serious 
operation in a house of doubtful sani- 
tary reputation. 
In looking back to this time it is in- 
teresting to observe that the awakening 
came simultaneously with the discov- 
ery of the living cause of most diseases. 
The knowledge of the nature of the 
disease au fond had been withheld from 
us for all the countless centuries of the 
world’s history till Pasteur in his re- 
searches in molecular physics demon- 
strated the vitality of ferments, i. c., 
that all decomposition and fermeunta- 
tion was caused by living organisms, 
visible only under the microscope. 
From this little siding of knowledge 
we soon reached the main line, whence 
we could trace disease to its living 
cause, and eventually came on many 
junctions leading to fresh discoveries 
of inestimable value to mankind. We 
are now so accustomed to the word 
“bacteria,” which is used in a general 
sense to describe these living organ- 
isms, that further explanation is un- 
necessary. 

The result of these discoveries, as we 
are all aware, has been to reform first 
surgical, and later medical practice, 
and to establish laboratories for the 
investigation of disease in connection 
with hospitals in every enlightened 
But what few are aware of 


country. 
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is the fact that the principles which 
have led to the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds are found to be equally appli- 
cable to the treatment of sewage, only 
reversed. Where the surgeon aims at 
destroying bacteria, to prevent the bac- 
teria destroying his patient, the sani- 
tary engineer invokes the aid of the 
bacteria to assist him in destroying 
and getting rid of refuse. Hence the 
sewage of London is now disposed of 
in the end through the agency of these 
invisible beings, acting in the river 
water, and when the London County 
Council extend the present bacteria 
beds sufficiently to treat the 
whole of the sewage by their 
means, the condition of the river will 
be even better than it is now. In the 
meantime it is entirely due to the 
chemical researches of Mr. Dibdin in 
this country, and later in co-operation 
with others in America, that millions 
have been saved to the ratepayers by 
the recognition of the action of bacteria 
and by the adoption of his bacteria 
beds.” 

They are sometimes called filter beds, 
because the effluent comes out sweet 
and clear; but it is not through filtra- 
tion the mighty change is effected, but 
by the co-operation of the two great 
classes of bacteria, the aerobies and the 
anaerobies of Pasteur—i.e., those that 
live in the presence of oxygen, and 
those whose work is carried on in the 
absence of oxygen. Before this new 
method was worked out and matured 
by laboratory experiments we were 
doing all we could, and at an enormous 
cost, to kill the living organisms pres- 
ent in all sewage by the use of chemi- 
cals. Now everything is done to pro- 
mote their welfare, for at last we have 
recognized in these lowliest creatures 
the most powerful chemists the world 
can command. They are ever present, 


1 By the adoption of this scheme, even ex- 
perimentally, London was saved an expense of 
ten millions sterling. 
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and always ready to do the work in- 
offensively with the aid of man. 

In a field about a hundred yards 
from my country house bacteria beds 
have been established in the simplest 
way possible under my own super- 
vision, but it is only fair to add that 
the model I humbly copied was estab- 
lished in the neighborine grounds by 
Dibdin himself. My first introduction 
to these neighboring bacteria beds 
came as a surprise. I had heard noth- 
ing of the project. But on returning to 
the country after spending the winter 
and spring in town, I strolled into tne 
woods one summer evening where I 
had often strolled before, and suddenly 
found my immediate surroundings en- 
tirely changed. The wild tangle of my 
expectation had been cleared, my foot- 
steps, unaccustomed in these parts to 
civilization, began to tread unwonted 
gravel paths—in short, the dell of yore 
was transformed into beautifully laid 
out pleasure-grounds! 

Beyond on the higher ground stood 
formidable-looking breastworks which 
at first I could not understand, but soon 
discovered to be the bacteria beds of 
modern sanitation. As a member of 
the two societies I have mentioned, I 
quickly realized that I had wandered 
unexpectedly into a vast sylvan labora- 
tory designed by man to assist Nature 
in her newly appointed work. There 
was no monotonous thud of noisy ma- 
chinery to break the silence, nothing 
but birds singing madrigals around, 
and the trickling of the stream as it 
came down from the beds in a series of 
miniature cascades. Thence it went 
winding about in and out of rockeries 
and gravelled ways, amongst reeds, 
sedges and water-plants of every kind. 
Finally the stream ended in an artifi- 
cial lake, on which water-lilies grew 
and afforded shade to the goldfish cast- 
ing glints of light from below. Gazing 
into the clear pool it was difficult to 
realize that this was the effluent ef all 
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the drainage coming from the man- 
sion and home farm beyond. 

But to pursue our investigation we 
must proceed up the dell, along by the 
rustic walls confining the stream, to 
the bacteria beds where this 
wonderful chemical change is ef- 
fected. These, from below or at 
a distance, look like breastworks, 
as I have said, but from above they are 
simply two large and somewhat shal- 
low tanks lying side by side, with an- 
other in front, all being built of brick 
and cement. The first two are filled 
with lumps of coke, and the other in 
front with fine coke. On the forefront 
of the lateral beds there is another 
chamber, but this is closed and differ- 
ent from the others. This, in fact, is 
the first reception-chamber, through 
which all the drainage has to pass. It 
is the home of the anaerobies, quite 
small and dark, and has two channels 
leading to the coke beds, one or other 
channel being opened on alternate days 
to allow the fluid to pass onward. 
Meanwhile, the solid matter is retained 
in the reception-chamber, and rapidly 
disintegrated and liquified by the cease- 
less action of the anaerobies, those or- 
ganisms which live without air. It 
then passes along with the fluids to be 
further dealt with by the aerobies in 
the coke beds, whose “finishing” work 
is done through oxidation. The object 
of the two coke beds side by side is to 
give each bed breathing-time—that is 
to say, each alternately has twenty-four 
hours off duty in order to take in fresh 
supplies of oxygen from the air and 
rain. This enables the organisms to 
multiply with great rapidity and to be- 
come more and more effectual as time 
goes on. The third coke bed, of finer 
material, and which is daily in use, is 
intended for further purification before 
letting forth the stream. Other materi- 
als, less expensive than coke, such as 
clinkers, burnt brick, or old tins, would 
serve the purpose equally well, the ob- 
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ject being to present as many rough 
surfaces to the air as possible, and to 
prevent clogging. 

In the end, as we have seen, the effiu- 
ent may serve to adorn pleasure 
grounds, or may flow into a trout 
stream without harm to fish or fisher. 
But supposing for a moment we placed 
airtight lids over these free and airy 
coke beds while full? Then, indeed, all 
would be changed, for it would mean 
death to the aerobies and life to the 
anaerobies, who would quickly convert 
everything into a seething mass of de- 
composition, tainting the air and de- 
stroying the fish in the pool. This is 
a law of nature from which there is no 
running away, for to these microscopic 
organisms is given the great work of 
re-establishing the equilibrium of life 
by giving back to it all that it has 
formed.? 

It manifests itself everywhere, 
even to the end of life when the 
lungs haye ceased to breathe—have 
ceased, that is, to take in oxygen, thus 
leaving our bodies a prey to the anaero- 
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bies, who complete their work in the 
grave. 

It is interesting to know that the bac- 
teria beds of modern sanitation can be 
equally efficacious whether expensively 
earried out or simply. The principle is 
the same, and if understood could be 
adopted in all parts of the world, in 
rock places, such as Gibraltar, in the 
bush, or with armies in the field, so 
long as the ground afforded a natural 
fall for the drainage. The plan has 
recently been started at Harrow School 
with great success, but could only be 
adopted by Eton, for instance, by 
pumping, owing to the low-lying level. 
It is also in use for the destruction of 
refuse from distilleries, the effluent of 
which may now pass into neighboring 
streams without injuring the salmon 
and reducing the value of the fisheries. 
The only refuse which so far defies Na- 
ture’s process is that which comes from 
certain paper-mills; but perhaps in 
time this also may be overcome, to add 
one more rosebud to the ever-increas- 
ing chaplet of science. 

Eliza Priestley. 





R. L. S. 


In Memoriam. 


These to his memory: may the age arriving, 


As ours recall 


That bravest heart, that gay and gallant striving, 
That laurelled pall, 

Blithe and rare spirit! We who later linger 
By blacker seas 

Sigh for the touch of the magician’s finger, 
His golden keys! 


The Student. 


5 Pastear, r tty. 


Austin Dobson. 
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THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Srpnpey C. GRIER. 


XVIII. 
AN ATTEMPT AT DESERTION. 


After their disappointment with re- 
gard to the guns, the enemy made no 
further effort to take the fort by storm. 
They seemed quite content to substitute 
a blockade for a siege, but this circum- 
stance did not tend to raise the spirits 
of the garrison, since it showed that 
there was as yet no sign of any move- 
ment for their relief. Sniping was prac- 
tised indefatigably on both sides when 
opportunity offered, and a stranger 
standing on the cleared ground be- 
tween the fort and General Keeling’s 
house might have imagined the one and 
the other alike deserted, so discreet had 
the occupants become in taking advan- 
tage of cover,, save when a puff 
of smoke and the crack of a rifle on the 
right met with an immediate response 
in kind from the left. The enemy were 
not now occupying the opposite bank 
of the canal in force, but it was a fa- 
vorite station for their boldest sharp- 
shooters, who took up their posts under 
cover of darkness, and, from the shel- 
ter of rough sangars or dikes of earth, 
fired at the water-carriers as they clam- 
bered up and down to the wa- 
ter gate with their skins and 
earthen pots. The great fall in 
the level of the water gave much 
encouragement to this form of attack, 
and it was found necessary to erect a 
screen of tent-cloth supported on poles 
to protect the steps cut in the wall be- 
low the gate. On the rampart above 
two or three good marksmen were al- 
ways posted, watching for the moment 
at which the sniper was forced to be- 
tray his presence for an instant, and 


the post was much coveted. Anything 
that promised a little excitement was 
eagerly welcomed, for the closeness of 
their quarters and the lack of exercise 
were telling upon the health and spirits 
of the garrison. The wounded did not 
recover as they should have done, and 
the mortality among the native refu- 
gees was very heavy. Moreover, the 
stock of provisions accumulated under 
difficulties by Colonel Graham and 
Dick was diminishing with alarming 
speed. Rations were served out to all 
with the strictest accuracy, and Mabel 
and Flora, observing a daily diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the horses sta- 
bled in the outer court, refrained hero- 
ically from any remark on the shape of 
the joints set before them. The two 
girls were quite accustomed to a state 
of siege by this time, had ceased to 
start at the whirr and ping of a bullet, 
and took cover as naturally as the old- 
est trooper in the regiment when they 
left the shelter of their rooms. As Ma- 
bel said one day to Colonel Graham, 
the strangest thing about their position 
was the remembrance that they had 
ever known a time when the siege was 
not going on. 

“And that you will know a time when 
it is over, I hope?” he responded. “I 
only wish I saw any chance of our be- 
ing relieved, or even of cutting our 
way through, but the next move lies 
undoubtedly with the enemy.” 

This move, when it came, was an un- 
expected one. In the course of a dark 
night, a scuffle close under the eastern 
wall became audible to the sentries, 
who fired immediately in the direction 
of the sound, to hear in return a 
scream which was unmistakably a 
woman’s. The garrison stood to their 
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arms, but no attack was made, and no 
explanation of the mysterious occur- 
rence offered itself. In the morning, 
however, a white flag appeared in the 
street next to General Keeling’s house, 
and when Colonel Graham replied to it 
from one of the gateway turrets, two 
unarmed men made their appearance, 
dragging forward with them a native 
woman, her clothes and veil torn and 
blood-stained. Having escorted her 
into the middle of the cleared space, 
they left her there, and ran back to 
shelter, while she sank on her knees 
and raised one hand in an entreaty for 
mercy. Despite her agony of fear, 
however, she kept her veil wrapped 
closely round her. 

“Evidently a pardah-woman,” said 
Colonel Graham to Mr. Burgrave, “but 
what she is doing here I can’t make 
out.” 

He shouted some words of encourage- 
ment, and the woman came a little 
nearer, and made signs expressive of 
a desire to be admitted into the fort. 

“No, no, can’t have that,” cried the 
Colonel. “You must say what you 
have to say where you are.” 

“Nay, sahib,” came in a quavering 
voice. “I am not used to speak before 
so many men. Thy servant waits upon 
the Hasrat Ali Begum, and is sent 
with a message to the doctor lady.” 

“Tell me your message, by all means, 
and I will give it her.” 

“Nay, sahib, suffer thy servant to see 
her, for I have gone through great per- 
ils to bring the message. Last night I 
crept close up to the walls hoping to 
speak with some who might let me in, 
but the servants of my mistress’s son 
tracked and seized me, and thy soldiers 
shot at me from the wall,” and she 
thrust forth a roughly bandaged foot. 
“And this morning Syad Bahram Khan 
said that since I came to bear my mis- 
tress’s message, I should now bear his, 
and tell thee, sahib, what terms he 
offers thee.” 
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“And what may they be?’ 

“He says, sahib: ‘The siege has now 
lasted many days, and my followers 
are fast becoming discontented and 
stealing away from me. I have learnt 
to honor the valor of the sahibs, and 
but for the rancor of my uncle, the 
Amir Sahib, I would bave made terms 
with them long before. He has sworn 
to have the life of every white man 
in the fort, and it is only because he 
is now at Nalapur that I can offer them 
safety. The fort I must have to save 
my face in the sight of my followers, 
but if it is surrendered to me to-day, 
before my uncle returns in his cruelty 
and bloodthirstiness, I will send all the 
sahibs and the women and children 
away to Rahmat-Ullah, and by night 
they shall be so far off that there is no 
pursuing them. The troopers also shall 
go where they will, but I cannot prom- 
ise them safe-conduct, for I have not 
beasts to mount them all, and they 
might chance to be overtaken. These 
terms I offer out of my admiration for 
the sahibs, and my hatred for the cruel- 
ty of my uncle.’” 

“And does the Hasrat Ali Begum ad- 
vise us to accept them?” asked Colonel 
Graham drily. 

“She knows nothing of them, sahib. 
I have but spoken as I was command- 
ed.” 

“Well, I don’t think we need deliber- 
ate long about this,” said the Colonel 
to Mr. Burgrave. “It’s clear that Bah- 
ram Khan is trying to hedge and throw 
the blame of all that has happened 
upon his uncle. From that I should 
judge that the relieving force is in mo- 
tion at last. When the inevitable at- 
tack was made upon us as soon as we 
were outside the fort, the Amir would 
get the credit of the massacre, and 
Bahram Khan would pose as the inno- 
cent and peaceable dupe of his uncle’s 
treachery. He might even contrive to 
wipe out the Amir in his honest wrath, 
and appear red-handed at Rahmat- 
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Ullah as our avenger—and also as the 
natural heir to the throne of Nalapur.” 

“You don’t leave him many shreds of 
character,” said the Commissioner 
stiffly. 

“I forgot he was a friend of yours. 
No, but seriously, you wouldn’t dream 
of trusting him? Of course not. The 
terms are refused, O servant of the 
Begum Sahib. Now what of thy mes- 
sage to the doctor lady?” 

“It is for her ear alone, sahib.” 

“She is ill and cannot come to the 
wall.” 

“Suffer me to see her, sahib. only for 
a moment. My mistress bade me in- 
quire of her health, for she has heard 
rumors that grieve her heart.” 

“I am sorry it’s impossible to admit 
you. Mrs. North is doing well; you 
must be satisfied with that.” 

“Nay, but let me see her, sahib. I 
dare not go back with my mistress’s 
commands undone.” 

“It is impossible. Have you any fur- 
ther message?” 

“TI must see her. It is urgent, most 
necessary. Sahib, suffer me to come 
in.” 

“Impossible. Get back to your own 
side as quickly as you can.” 

“What could she have had to say*’ 
said Mr. Burgrave curiously, as they 
left the turret. 

“Can’t tell. Some native remedy or 
charm to give her, perhaps—which 
might have been poison. We have no 
proof that the woman comes from the 
Begum. She may be merely a spy of 
Bahram Khan’s.” 

The news of the importunity of the 
woman, and her mysterious mission, 
spread quickly through the fort, but 
the occupants of the inner courtyard 
had little time to think of it, for Geor- 
gia’s condition seemed to have taken a 
sudden turn for the worse. After a 
troubled night, she awoke in an agitat- 
ed, excited state, unable to bear the 
slightest noise in the room. She lay 


listening anxiously, asking the rest at 
intervals if they heard nothing, and 
they tried in vain to find out what it 
was that she expected them to hear. 
They left her alone at last, since their 
presence seemed only to increase the 
strain upon her nerves, and Mabel re- 
mained in the outer room with the door 
ajar. Peeping into the inner room 
after a time, she saw to her delight 
that her sister-in-law had dropped 
asleep, but very soon a cry summoned 
her. Georgia was sitting up in bed 
with flushed cheeks. 

“He is here, then,” she said. “I knew 
I heard his voice. Bring him in, Mab. 
How can you keep him outside when 
you know he is longing to see me?” 

“There’s no one outside. What do 
you mean, Georgie?” asked Mabel, as- 
tonished. 

“Why, Dick, of course. I heard him 
calling me all day, though it sounded 
so far off, but now it’s quite close--in 
my ear, almost. There, don’t you 
hear?” 

Mabel strained her ears, but in vain. 
“There’s nothing, really,” she said. 

“Oh, you must hear. Go and see, 
Mab. Don’t keep him waiting. I know 
he wants me. Why doesn’t some one 
tell him where I am?” 

To satisfy her, Mabel went out into 
the veranda and searched about, natu- 
rally without result. She could scarce- 
ly bring herself to return and assure 
Georgia that the voice was purely a 
hallucination, but it was a relief to 
find that she did not seem seriously 
disappointed. A new idea had come 
into her mind. 

“What was Dr. Tighe or some one 
saying about the Eye-of-the-Begum— 
that she wanted to see me? She was 
bringing me a message from him.” 

“Oh, Georgie!” sighed Mabel, in hope- 
less protest. 

“He wants me. I must go to him. 
Tell Rahah to get my things ready.” 

“But you can’t move, you know. Be- 
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sides, the enemy are all round out- 
side.” 

“I tell you I must go to him. I wish 
you wouldn’t put absurd obstacles in 
the way, Mab. He wants me. He is 
calling me. Of course I shall go.” 

“Yes, you shall.” said poor, harassed 
Mabel, “only lie quiet just now. You 
can’t possibly go to-night, you know. 
Try to sleep a little.” 

She succeeded in inducing her to lie 
down, but whenever she crept in to 
look at her, Georgia was staring into 
the darkness with wide-open, brilliant 
eyes. Not even the baby could divert 
her thoughts from the conviction that 
had taken possession of her mind, and 
Mabel decided to sleep in the outer 
room, in case her help should be need- 
ed during the night. All passed quiet- 
ly, however, although she had a 
dream that Rahah came and looked at 
her very earnestly, even entreatingly, 
but said nothing. In the morning, 
after glancing at Georgia, and finding 
her apparently asleep, she went to her 
own room to dress. She was just put- 
ting the finishing touches to her hair 
when she saw Rahah come out with a 
large bundle in one hand and a box in 
the other, and after looking anxiously 
round, turn away as if disappointed, 
and go down the passage. 

“That looked like Georgia’s travel- 
ling medicine-chest. What can she be 
doing with it?’ said Mabel to herself. 
“And a bundle of clothes—Oh, what—” 

A terrible thought had seized her, 
and she ran along the darkened veran- 
da. The outer room was in a state of 
wild confusion, as if Rahah had been 
making a selection from among her 
mistress’s possessions, and in the inner 
room Georgia was sitting on the side of 
the bed, trying to dress. 

“Georgie!” what are you doing?” 
gasped Mabel. 

“I am going to Dick. He wants me.” 
answered Georgia, looking at her with 
unseeing eyes. 


“But you can’t move. You're not fit 
for it. Georgie, do be sensible.” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I’m 
perfectly well, only so ridiculously 
weak. But Dick is calling me, and I 
am going to him.” 

Mabel gazed at her in despair, then 
seized the baby, which was wrapped up 
in a shawl ready for travelling. “You 
won’t go without him, I suppose, and 
I’ll take good care that you don’t go 
with him,” she said, while Georgia 
looked at her without a trace of com- 
prehension in her gaze. “Just sit there 
until I come back.” 

She ran down the passage with the 
baby in her arms, and glanced at the 
archway in the wall which led to the 
water-gate. The gate was open, and 
Ismail Bakhsh was industriously in- 
flating one of the skins which had been 
used to support the raft. Rahah was 
standing near him with her parcels, 
looking helplessly round, apparentiy 
for some one to whom to appeal. 

“They have waited until Ismail 
Bakhsh is on guard, and the sentries 
on the wall are to look the other way 
while he ferries them over in turn,” 
said Mabel to herself. “Why, it would 
kill Georgie! Well, they won’t start 
while I have the boy. Oh,” she cried, 
coming suddenly upon a European, 
“please tell somebody to go and arrest 
Ismail Bakhsh. He has got the water- 
gate open and is going to desert.” 

Long before she had reached the end 
of her sentence she recognized that it 
was Mr Burgrave to whom she was 
speaking. 

They had scarcely met since the 
dreadful night of anxiety when she 
had given him back his ring, and she 
noticed with a shock how gray and 
shrunken he looked. It was the hard- 
ships of the siege, she tried to assure 
herself, that had made him old before 
his time. 

“I will certainly give your message 
to the officer on guard,” he answered 
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politely. “We can’t allow this sort of 
thing to begin.” 

He went on his way with a bow, 
and she stood looking after him. Hear- 
ing a click she glanced up hastily. The 
sentry on the rampart above her was 
kneeling down and taking deliberate 
aim with his carbine at the uncon- 
scious Commissioner. She knew the 
man; he was Ismail Bakhsh’s son Ibra- 
him, and she saw that the moment Mr. 
Burgrave quitted the shelter of we 
wall in crossing the courtyard he would 
be at his mercy. But in her arms was 
a talisman, and she ran forward and 
joined the Commissioner, who looked 
round at her in astonishment. 

“Oh do take him in your arms for a 
moment!” she cried, stammering in her 
eagerness. “You have never held him, 
and his mother will be so pleased.” 

Taken completely by surprise, Mr. 
Burgrave allowed the baby to be de- 
posited in his arms and actually carried 
it across the court, while Mabel at his 
side was shaking with apprehension. 
She knew that he was safe while he 
held that precious bundle, but she was 
by no means sure that Ibrahim would 
not resent her interference with his 
plans to the extent of shooting her in- 
stead. This physical terror kept her 
from feeling the awkwardness of the 
situation, and she did not even realize 
it until Mr. Burgrave paused at the 
archway leading into the outer court, 
and looked into her face as he gave her 
back the baby. 

“You will laugh at me for saying that 
I had a little hope left until to-day,” he 
said. “‘Now I see how foolish I was. 
In spite of the siege and all your 
troubles, you look now as you did 
when I first knew you, and it is simply 
because you are free from me. Don’t 
be afraid; I shall not persecute you. 
All I care for is to see you happy in 
your own way.” 

There was little inclination to laugh 
in Mabel’s mind as she returned slowly 
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to Georgia’s room. She had hardly 
reached it before Rahah came flying 
along the passage to tell her mistress 
that Woodworth Sahib and ten men 
had come and taken Ismail Bakhsh 
prisoner, and there was therefore no 
hope of escaping to-day. Georgia 
scarcely seemed to hear her. She was 
still sitting where Mabel had left her, 
sobbing feebly and too weak to move, 
and they were able to get her into bed 
again before Dr. Tighe came bustling 
in. 

“Now, now, what’s this I hear?’ he 
said severely. “Will you think, Mrs. 
North, that we've always regarded you 
as a sensible woman, and that the Ma- 
jor was proud of your judgment? You 
wouldn’t be in earnest just now?” 

“Oh, let me go!” implored Georgia. 
“I can’t hear what you say, doctor. 
Dick’s voice comes in between. He 
wants me so much. Oh, Dick, I would 
come, but they won’t let me.” 

“This won’t do,” said Dr. Tighe. 
“Now, Mrs. North, assuming that the 
Major is delirious and crying out for 
you”—(“Must humor her, poor thing!” 
he muttered behind his hand to Mabel) 
—“‘would it be any pleasure to him to 
know that you had killed yourself and 
the child in trying to get to him? You 
know it wouldn’t. "T'would be a bitter 
grief to him all his days. And for that 
reason you'll take this, and lie down 
quietly and try to get some sleep.” 

“It won’t drown his voice,” said Geor- 
gia, accepting the medicine, but look- 
ing up with such misery in her eyes 
that it almost broke down the doctor’s 
self-control. “I should hear that if I 
were dead.” 

“Oh, doctor,” murmured Mabel, draw- 
ing him into the outer room, “if she 
should be right after all! What can 
we do?” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 
“My dear Miss North, you mustn’t let 
yourself be led away by that poor 
soul’s ravings. After such a happy mar- 
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ried life as hers, it would be strange 
indeed if she could give her husband 
up for lost without a struggle. But 
what possible hope is there of his be- 
ing alive? If he was a prisoner, don’t 
you think Bahram Khan would have 
made use of him long ago to torment 
us? Don’t make it worse for her by 
encouraging her to hope.” 

“No, no, of course not,” said Mabel 
impatiently. “But all the same,” she 
muttered to herself as he left her, 
“something ought to be done, and I 
know the man to do it.” 

Half an hour later, she went out into 
the veranda to meet Fitz Anstruther, 
who had come as usual to inquire after 
Georgia and the baby, and beckoned 
him to a secluded corner, where two 
packing cases served as seats. 

“Do you know,” she said eagerly, 
without giving him time to speak, “I 
am beginning to believe that Dick is 
really alive. Georgia is absolutely con- 
vinced that he isn’t dead, and I can’t 
think she is altogether mistaken. Is 
there no way of finding out?’ 

“You don’t mean by making inquiries, 
surely? The Amir certainly believes 
he is dead, and Bahram Khan chooses 
us to think that he does the same, so 
we should get no good out of them.” 

“Yes, I quite see that, but what I 
have been thinking is that someone to 
whom he had been kind may have hid- 
den him away—in a house in the moun- 
tains, or one of the tents of the wan- 
dering tribes—and he may be lying 
there ill all this time.” 

“I only wish he might, but in that 
case I am afraid it would simply be 
his death-warrant if we found out 
where he was. Bahram Khan would 
still be between us and him, you see.” 

“Yes, but there’s another thing. Sup- 
pose he is in Bahram Khan’s hands, 
after all, but too badly wounded to 
be moved? Bahram Khan would know 
that he could not make use of him 


without showing him, and that he 
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would be no good to him dead. So 
what if he is keeping him prisoner 
just with that in view—to produce him 
when he gets better, and offer to give 
him up if we surrender the fort? Yes, 
the more I think it over, the more cer- 
tain I feel that it must be that.” 

“And what then?” asked Fitz, as she 
paused eagerly. 

“Why, then, don’t you see, if we once 
knew that he was a prisoner and where 
he was kept, a force could go out and 
rescue him as they did the guns. There 
isn’t a man that would not volunteer, 
and then he would be saved.” 

“But how are we to discover whether 
he is a prisoner?” 

“Oh, surely you must see! Don’t pre- 
tend to be so slow. Some one must go 
and find out—dress up as a native, and 
get into the enemy’s camp.” 

He laughed. “Curiously enough, the 
Colonel was talking of something of 
the kind this very morning. He wants 
to know whether there’s any rumor 
among the enemy that a relieving force 
is on its way.” 

“And who is to go?” 

“Who? Oh, I think that old daffadar 
of Haycraft’s, Sultan Jan, was the 
man pitched upon at last. He’s the 
foxiest old beggar alive, and less 
known about here than most of our fel- 
lows.” 

“Only Sultan Jan?’ in deep disap- 
pointment. “But you are dark—you 
know the language so well—you are 
such a good scout—you are going?” 

“I, Miss North? Why in the world—” 

“To find Dick, because you and he 
are such friends—because I ask you.” 

“I am very much honored, but surely 
the Commissioner is the natural per- 
son—” 

“The Commissioner would be too 
lame to go,” cried Mabel in confusion, 
“and even if he wasn’t I couldn’t ask 
him.” Fitz’s astonished face reminded 
her that her words must sound strange- 
ly in his ears. “Perhaps I ought to 
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explain,” she stammered. “I—-I am 
not engaged to Mr. Burgrave now.” 

“Oh, indeed?” said Fitz slowly, read- 
justing his ideas as he spoke. Only the 
night, before he had heard Haycraft 
say to Flora that the Commissioner 
and Miss North must have quarrelled, 
for they had not spoken for days, and 
she was not wearing his ring. Certain 
hopes of Fitz’s own had sprung up 
anew at that moment, only to be 
dashed to earth again by Flora’s confi- 
dent assurance that the estrangement 
could only be a temporary one. She 
was certain that the engagement was 
not broken off or Mabel would have 
told her. Now, however, it appeared 
that Flora had been mistaken. 

Fitz drew a deep breath. “You want 
me to go in disguise and make inqui- 
ries about your brother, because you 
ask me? Not very long ago we were 
discussing a certain subject, and I 
agreed not to mention it again without 
your permission. If I go do you give 
me that permission?” 

Mabel recoiled from him, aghast. 
“You are trying to drive a bargain with 
me for Dick’s life?’ she cried in horror. 
“I should never have believed it of 
you.” 

“Oh, I am only looking at the matter 
in a business light. If I do your work, 
I should like to be sure of my wages.” 

“How can you talk in such a horrid 
mercenary way? It’s mean, ungentle- 
manly, of you to try to entrap me like 
this! I could not have imagined—” 

“Please let us be businesslike. Only, 
believe me, I had no idea of setting a 
trap.” 

“Do you mean to say that if I refuse 
to let you speak to me again, you won’t 
go?” 

“That is not the question, allow me 
to remark. I ask you whether if I go, 
I may enter upon the forbidden sub- 
ject when I come back?” 

“I believe you are going whether I 
say Yes or No.” She looked at him 
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sharply, but he did not change counte- 
nance in the slightest degree. “Why 
should you take it into your head to 
spoil a thing that ought to be so splen- 
did, by tacking on an odious condition 
to it?” 

“I’m afraid you won't find it easy to 
move me either by hard words or soft 
ones. Is it a bargain?” 

“If you mean that I am to promise to 
marry you if you go—” cried Mabel, 
her eyes blazing. 

“I mean nothing of the kind. That 
is not in the bond. If I have such a 
curious fancy for being rejected by 
you that I am willing to accept another 
refusal as the price of my services on 
this occasion, don’t you think you are 
getting off rather cheaply on the 
whole.” 

Mabel laughed shamefacedly. “I be- 
lieve you have only been trying to tease 
me all along,” she said. “Very well; it 
is a bargain, then.” 


“There’s something rather mysteri- 
ous about this attempt to desert on the 
part of Mrs. North’s servant,” said 
Colonel Graham to the Commissioner. 
“The men seem to feel strongly on the 
subject, but I can’t get any of them 
to speak out. I’m not sure that it’s a 
case for a court-martial, and if you 
would join me in an informal inquiry 
into the affair it might prevent bad 
feeling.” 

“With pleasure. But I don’t quite 
see where the civil power comes in, in 
a matter of this kind. Is it that the 
man’s status is really that of a civil- 
ian?” 

“He is a volunteer, of course’’—Col- 
onel Graham ignored the veiled refer- 
ence to what Mr. Burgrave still con- 
sidered his usurpation of authority— 
“but as an old soldier, he quite ac- 
knowledges that he is amenable to mili- 
tary discipline. What I can’t make out 
is the notion which seems to prevail 
that you have something to do with 
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the matter, and that’s why I should 
like your assistance in inquiring into 
ig 

“You don’t imagine that I incite your 
volunteers to desert, I hope?” said the 
Commissioner drily, taking his seat be- 
side Colonel Graham, as they awaited 
the arrival of the prisoner. 

“If I could think so, the mystery 
would be at an end. As it is—” the 
Colonel broke off suddenly, on the en- 
trance of the prisoner with his guards. 
He signed to the two sowars to retire 
out of earshot, and addressed their 
charge. “I have sent for you because 
I hope things are less black against 
you than they look, Ismail Bakhsh. 
That a man with your record should be 
detected in the act of going over to 
the enemy seems preposterous, and I 
hope you may be able to show that 
your idea was to obtain information of 
some kind. In that case your conduct 
might be passed over for once, as im- 
prudent but not disgraceful.” 

“I have nothing to say, sahib. I was 
acting under orders.” 

“Orders from the enemy? Don’t 
trifle with me, Ismail Bakhsh. Am I 
to give Mrs. North the pain of knowing 
that her father’s orderly has been shot 
as a traitor?” 

The old man drew himself up. “Since 
I shall no longer be here to protect the 
Memsahib and her son, I will tell thee 
the truth, sahib, that thou mayest 
watch over them in my stead. My or- 
ders were from the Memsahib herself.” 

“Mrs. North told you to desert?” 
cried the Colonel incredulously. 

“The Memsahib bade me be ready to 
convey her and her son and her wait- 
ing-woman out of the fort at such an 
hour, and I obeyed her.” 

“Oh, come, this is too much! Why 
should Mrs. North wish to leave the 
fort?’ 

Ismail Bakhsh cast a fierce glance at 
Mr. Burgrave, who had taken no part 
in the examination. “I can guess 
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the reason, sahib, but it is not wise to 
accuse the great ones of the earth to 
their faces.” 

“Now what did I tell you?” asked 
Colonel Graham of the Commissioner. 
“I said you were mixed up in it some- 
how. You would like to have the mat- 
ter cleared up, of course?” 

“By all means,” said Mr. Burgrave 
indifferently. The proceedings bored 
him, and he did not see why both the 
Colonel and Ismail Bakhsh should per- 
sist in connecting his name with them. 

“Speak and fear not,” said the Col- 
onel. 

“Thus, then, it is, sahib. When the 
Kumpsioner Sahib came to the frontier 
he found the name of Sinjaj Kilin in 
all men’s mouths, and he hated it, and 
sought to throw dirt upon it, even as 
an upstart king destroys the monu- 
ments of those that were before him. 
But there were yet living in the land 
Sinjaj Kilin’s daughter and her hus- 
band, Nath Sahib, to keep his name in 
remembrance, and therefore’ the 
Kumpsioner Sahib hated them 
also. His eye was evil against 
Nath Sahib, insomuch that he 
blackened his face in the presence 
of the tribes and of the Amir of Nala- 
pur. Then, because that was not suffi- 
cient he suborned Bahram Khan to 
murder him”—the Commissioner, look- 
ing bored no longer, tried to interpose 
a protest, but Ismail Bakhsh disregard- 
ed it without scruple—“and he thought 
all his enemies were removed, since 
there was only a woman left of the 
whole house of Sinjaj Kilin. But 
when the Memsahib’s son was born, 
the Kumpsioner Sahib, remember- 
ing the evil deed he had done, 
feared lest the boy should grow up to 
avenge his father. I myself beheld the 
wrath and fear with which he heard of 
the child’s birth, and I have watched 
every night in the Memsahib’s veranda 
with my weapons, so that no harm 
should come to the Baba Sahib. And 
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seeing that the Kumpsioner Sahib 
could not even dissemble his enmity so 
far as to come and take the child in 
his arms like the other sahibs, and 
send messages of good luck to the 
mother by the Miss Sahibs, [ thought 
at least that he would fight with steel 
and not with drugs. But the Mem- 
sahib knew him better than I, and 
when this morning I received her order 
to help her to escape with the child, 
I knew that she thought it safer to 
take refuge with the Amir Sahib than 
to remain in this place. And now they 
will kill me; but the charge of Sinjaj 
Kilin’s son is thine, sahib,” addressing 
the Colonel, “now that the truth is 
known to thee. For what says the 
proverb? When the base-born mounts 
the throne, it is ill to be a king’s son. 
Guard well the Baba Sahib, for the 
sake of Nath Sahib, thy friend. And 
as for the Kumpsioner Sahib, let him 
know that the men of the regiment 
have sworn by every oath they hold 
sacred that he shall not escape. Once 
he has succeeded in slaying the Baba 
Sahib, no land shall be distant enough 
to afford him a refuge. Each man will 
hand down to his children the duty of 
slaying him, and his sons and brothers 
and nephews, and all his house, even 
as he has set himself to destroy the 
house of Sinjaj Kilin.” 

“Good heavens!” said the Commis- 
sioner, passing his hand feebly over his 
damp brow, “do they actually suspect 
me of plotting to murder a woman and 
child—and of putting poor North out of 
the way?” 
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“Suspect is not the word,” replied 
Colonel Graham, rather cruelly; “they 
are absolutely convinced of it.” 

“This is one of the things that have 
to be lived down, I suppose. Well, the 
offence of our friend here seems to be 
a matter relating to me personally. Will 
you kindly release him as a favor to 
me? _ I think also it might be as well 
to let him do perpetual sentry-go in 
the veranda he seems to affect so much 
—take up his quarters there, in fact, 
and protect the baby from my machinva- 
tions. And tell uim that he is welcome 
to use his weapons on me if he catches 
me there under suspicious circumstan- 
ces.” 

“Are you inviting him to murder 
you?” demanded the Colonel. 

“He doesn’t seem to need much invi- 
tation. But no amount of protestations 
will disabuse him of his theory, anu it 
would be a pity to deprive Mrs. North 
of such a faithful servant. If you 
point out that last fact to him, it may 
give me a few years longer to live.” 

It was with ever-deepening surprise 
and bewilderment that Ismail Bakhsh 
heard his sentence, which was deliv- 
ered with considerable pungency by 
Colonel Graham. Imprisonment or 
hard labor would have seemed natural 
enough, death he had confidently ex- 
pected; but what did this release 
mean? The Colonel’s indignant vin- 
dication of Mr. Burgrave affected him 
not a whit, but that the man he had 
accused betrayed neither guilt nor fear 
cost him some searchings of heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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MY MOTHER'S DIARY. 


BY MARY WESTERNHOLZ. 


During the war between Denmark 
and Germany in 1864, my mother kept 
a kind of diary. She was at that 
time twenty-four years old and lived at 
home with her father, who was a 
clergyman and a widower, and then 
parson at Vinding, a little village south 
of Veile in Jutland. 

The diary begins on February 1 the 
day after her only brother, the dear 
companion of her childhood, had left 
for the army in which he was a lieu- 
tenant, but as, up till the date of the 
arrival of the German troops at Vin- 
ding, it only relates facts that are well 
known to those who took an interest 
in the war, and of no interest to those 
who did not, I have omitted the first 
part, and in the latter part left out 
all notes on political or military af- 
fairs. 

After the loss of Dannevirke, on Feb- 
ruary 5, my uncle Christian’s regiment 
had retreated to Dybbil. Here he re- 
mained, partaking in the gallant de- 
fence of this fortress till the final strug- 
gle on April 18, in which he was 
killed. Another part of the army had 
gone further north, passing through 
Vinding, and by this time camping on 
the hills north of Veile, so that, though 
the Danish troops were continually 
coming and going at Vinding, no one 
had been quartered there for more 
than a day and a night. On March 8 
the Germans marched into Jutland, 
and from that day up till the end of 
May they made Vinding and the coun- 
try thereabout one of their standing 
quarters. 


THE DIARY. 


March 9th.—_The Germans have come. 
This morning, at the break of day, they 


passed on the high road; a short time 
after we heard our outposts shooting, 
and later, at about noon, the shooting 
began and lasted incessantly till dark- 
ness set in. I felt neither fright nor 
anxiety about our men. I suppose I 
was stunned—at least I felt bodily 
weak to a degree that I have never 
known before. Father and I walked 
up the hills, from whence we could see 
across the Fjord. We saw the smoke 
from the cannons and could discern 
different detachments moving about. 
The noise of the cannons is better than 
is that hard scratching noise of the 
guns. At each step I took I felt as if I 
must collapse, and yet, as I have said, 
I am perfectly certain that I was not 
frightened. At about 8 o’clock, in pour- 
ing rain and pitch-darkness, the Ger- 
man troops came back. An Austrian 
colonel, a lieutenant and twenty men, 
infantry, fell to our lot at the 
parsonage. I was too busy ar- 
ranging for the night to go 
in for supper. All the rooms are 
occupied, we have only got our two 
bedrooms; the dining-room must do as 
sitting-room and study too, and must 
be shared with the officers at meals. 
We shall have to sit down with them. 
I have determined J will not 
talk German with them. Letter 
from Christian—I suppose the last for 
a long time to come. He is all right 
and in good spirits. 

March 10th.—Oh! what a come-down 
I have had! They have been resting 
to-day and at home for all meals. At 
dinner the Colonel spoke to me, and 
true to my resolution I answered him 
in French. He immediately changed 
from German into French, and then 
it appeared that while he spoke it flu- 
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ently I could not manage even the 
simplest sentences, and after a few 
clumsy attempts I had to recur to Ger- 
man. The colonel behaved very gen- 
tlemanly, he not even smiled at my 
discomfiture, but I hardly dared to 
move or lift my eyes from my plate 
during the rest of the meal. It was a 
most painful experience, but perhaps 
it was as well that I got this snub at 
the very start and so was brought 
down to my level from the high horse 


1 intended to ride, though father 
warned me. War puts you in 
your right place, it seems, as 
quietly and simply as school and 
society do, and after the first 


shock you soon find it a relief to feel 
that no one expects you to act the réle 
you intended for yourself. Supper 
went off quietly and peacefully with- 
out many remarks on my side. The 
colonel is a quiet, delicate-looking man. 
I don’t like the lieutenant; he is very 
handsome and very conceited, far too 
ofticious for an unwelcome guest. 

March 12th.—It.is wonderful 
quietly you settle down to any kind 
and way of living if it be inevitable. 
Here we are with the house full of ene- 
mies, scattering and distributing our 
winter stores of food and fuel; every- 
thing turned upside down; no news, 
nor any prospect of news, from Chris- 
tian, the war, or the outer world at 
large, and yet the days pass as if this 
were the natural state of things. What 
I cannot patiently put up with is, the 
way our poor horses are treated. They 
are hardly ever at home, but toiling 
away from morning till night on those 
wretched roads. Jens and I both cried 
when he was ordered out with them 
to-night after a long drive and waiting 
in the rain half day. In my anguish I 
went in and spoke to the colonel about 
it. He said he was very sorry, but could 
not help it. Father was vexed at my 
interference. 

March 15th.—The officers are away 
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most of the day, and only come back 
for supper. The days are busy, but the 
evenings are my great trial. Father 
and the colonel play at chess, and | 
am left to the mercy of Lieutenant 
Ferch. I hardly know how to hold my 
own against that man, with his odious 
compliments and attempts at familiar- 
ity. What right has he to speak of the 
beauty and fairness of Danish girls? 
How dare he hint at the impression my 
appearance made upon him? Should 
not a gentleman, forcing his way into 
your house as your enemy, be blind 
and deaf to all such things? To-night 
I spoke to father about it. He was 
very sorry for me, but asked me to try 
not to notice it as he cannot see how 
he can interfere without causing me 
greater annoyance still; but he will not 
play at chess with the colonel any more. 
The fuelis going fast enough as it is, 
or I would have a fire in my room to- 
night. That being out of the question 
I think I will go to bed immediately 
after supper, as long as these men are 
here. 

March 18th.—Thank God they are 
gone. From feeling uncomfortable I 
came to be frightened. When at last 
Lieutenant Ferch found out that he 
could in no way please me, he decided 
to do what he could to tease me. When- 
ever he could catch me alone he would, 
with mock humility, offer me the coars- 
est flatteries, and when in answer I only 
turned my back on him he would in- 
sult me with excuses that were not 
meant to be taken seriously. I cannot 
see that I have been to blame. I have 
given absolutely no provocation, but 
treated him civilly from the very be- 
ginning. C’est la guerre, I suppose, and 
I have realized what it means to have 
your enemy and conqueror in the house. 
I have been very miserable, but they 
are gone now and the house is our own 
again. 

March 19th.—We have had second or 
third hand, but quite reliable news 
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from Christian. He is seeing hard 
fighting now, but he is safe and all 
right. I know it is just what he 
wished—to be in the middle of it all. 
Now and then we fancy we hear the 
cannons at Dybbiél. I have been per- 
fectly happy these last two days, mov- 
ing unhindered about the house, en- 
joying all my little daily duties and 
pleasures. The hyacinths in the pots 
are coming out; I found snowdrops in 
the garden to-day, and the little new 
lambs have been frisking about in the 
sun in the yard today. The very air 
seems full of hope and promises. 
March 26th.—Poor old Lotte’s foal 
was born to-day—in the byre. I 
think she felt it; she did not 
look the least bit proud, as she did 
last year in her nice comfortable box. 
She looked anxious, or is it I who see 
my own anxiety reflected everywhere? 
I know now we can hear the shooting 
down at Dybbiél, especially during thé 
night, when there are no sounds in the 
house. Our peace is at an end—last 
night brought a new invasion. An Aus- 
trian captain with twelve dragoons 
and as many horses—thence poor 
Lotte’s degradation. The captain came 
in for supper, a gentlemanly-looking 
man of about thirty. Nothing offen- 
sive about him or about his manners. 
No excuses or regrets for the trouble 
and discomfort he causes. Neither the 
mock humility nor the commanding ar- 
rogance, alike offensive in the conquer- 
or; but a quiet, business-like accept- 
ance of an unpleasant but unavoidable 
situation. He and father talked a 
great deal about the war and 
its chances. He speaks quite open- 
ly, and told us about our army and 
its movements—mostly sad news. It 
seems to be the general opinion 
amongst the German officers that all 
our undoubted valor and perseverance 
in the defence of Dybbél is wasted. 
March 30th.—I was alone with Cap- 
tain Freileben to-night at supper, fa- 
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ther having been called away. He re- 
lated different little incidents from the 
Italian campaign of ’59—he served dur- 
ing that war, and so, thank God, knows 
what defeat means too. He took no 
notice of my silence, but went on talk- 
ing till the meal was finished, and I 
rose, then he immediately went away 
to his own room. 

April 2d.—No news except those can- 
nonades! oO those dreadful cannon- 
ades!—telling us that they are wound- 
ing and killing without pity or cessa- 
tion down at Dybbiél. They keep me 
awake at night, and make me feel faint 
and sick during the day. We are very 
busy now with the house full of people, 
who have to be fed and warmed—and 
dried, too, for it is pouring down in- 
cessantly—at any time of the day or 
night. I lose my temper ten times a 
day. When I look at father’s quiet, 
dignified countenance, never ruffled by 
even the strongest provocations, I feel 
ashamed of myself. What would Chris- 
tian say if he saw me? I cannot help 
it. I feel desperate with impotent rage. 
What makes it hard is that my great- 
est trouble is caused by our own ser- 
vants. My blood boils when, coming 
into the kitchen, I find them flrting 
and laughing with those German sol- 
diers, and all my remonstrances are of 
no avail. The other day, in my great 
indignation, I burst in upon the cap- 
tain, saying, that I would not, and 
could not stand his men in the kitchen. 
He was exceedingly sorry, he said, to 
hear that that they had been intruding. 
Would I only tell him where I wished 
them to have their meals and warm 
themselves a little? 

“I don’t know, and I don’t care,” I 
went on, still red-hot. 

“But I cannot order them to stay out 
in the rain, can I?” he said. 

“I wish you would take them away 
altogether,” I said in my misery. 

“I wish I could, and I am sure they 
wish it too. But I cannot, and mean- 
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while what are we to do to make our- 
selves as inoffensive as possible?” 

“I am sure I cannot tell,” I said. 
Then, feeling that I had gone too far, I 
added, perhaps as sadly as I felt it, “I 
suppose we must just try to make the 
best of you.” 

“Thank you,” he said, quite gravely, 
which made me almost smile as I went 
away, for I had been very rude, even 
more in my manners than in my words. 
I do not know what he said to his 
men, but yesterday and to-day they 
have been a little more subdued. It is 
disgraceful, but still I fear it is the 
case that our own Danish girls encour- 
age their familiarities. 

April 6th.—The days pass, one very 
much like another. Through the kind 
assistance of Captain Freileben we got 
our post yesterday, a few newspapers 
and some letters, amongst which two 
from Christian, the one more than a 
week old, the other one only two days. 
He is well and quite cheerful, hoping 
against hope. They are doing hard 
work with but scanty comfort and 
rest between whiles. When I read his 
letter I felt almost grateful that I am 
not left in idle comfort, but have my 
part in the work and the trouble, 
though small honor to me, fretting and 
impatient as I am. The servants are 
causing anxiety again. Father has 
asked me to let the two maids sleep in 
my room, nominally that the men may 
have their room to sit in, but virtually 
to keep them out of mischief during 
the night at least. I hate it, and they 
hate it, for though they are very kind 
and considerate to me in everything 
else, they are tacitly determined that 
they will not do all the hard work, 
only to be cheated out of the fun you 
may get out of having a kitchen full of 
a host of serviceable gay young men. 
Under these circumstances, with my 
heart full of bitter contempt, I feel un- 
justly impatient with everything and 
everybody, and can barely manage to 
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treat the captain civilly. I think he 
is a nice man, kind and considerate to 
his men and horses, and frank and re- 
spectful to father and me. If he were 
not a perfect gentleman I think he 
would often resent my way of treating 
him. As it is, he always seems to un- 
derstand the case. I really think that 
if I were to walk into the room on my 
head instead of my feet, he would just 
offer me a chair, and pretend not to 
notice any difference. What would 
happen if he took offence at my rough- 
ness I cannot tell, for however hard I 
try I cannot check the intense irritation 
with which I feel loaded from the end 
of my hair to the tip of my toe. 

April 8th.—The captain said to-day 
at dinner that he does not think the 
roads quite safe for me; besides the 
soldiers there are a lot of tramps about. 
I said nothing, but I will not give up 
my daily walk, the only time of the 
day when my mind is a little peaceful 
and I feel less wicked. The poor little 
foal does not thrive. 

April 12th.—When I passed through 
the lobby today on my way 
out, I met the captain coming 
in. He stopped me and asked 
me where I was going. I was vexed, 
and answered him curtly, “To the 
mill.” 

He did not seem to notice my manner, 
but made me explain where and how 
far away the mill is, and when he un- 
derstood he said decisively, “It is too 
far for you to go alone.” 

I said I was not afraid. 

“But I am,” he said. 

“Is this meant to be an interdiction?” 
I asked. 

“Miss Langstead,” he said quietly, 
“will you let me accompany you?” 

I said I had rather go alone, and he 
answered: 

“T cannot allow it, it is not safe; but 
you shall have one of my men, he will 
be some protection at least.” 

“Thank you,” I said bitterly; “but 
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under these circumstances I prefer to 
stay at home.” 

He shook his head sadly, and as I 
turned to go back into the house he 
called after me, and while I waited he 
said, “Will you not ask your father’s 
opinion, and we will both abide by his 
decision,” and as I made no answer he 
added, “Will you not agree to that?” 
I made a consenting movement with 
my head and left him. Father thinks 
I ought to comply with the captain’s 
wishes. I have told him so, and there 
is an end of my only recreation. 

April 17th.—I do not go outside the 
garden any more except when father 
sends me to see some one in need of 
help or sympathy; and then I am al- 
ways escorted by some Franz or Jo- 
seph. I generally talk to them, often 
to find out that they are almost as tired 
of this life as I am, far away from 
their country as they are and with ab- 
solutely no interest in this war. 

April 18th.—The cannonade has been 
something terrific last night and all 
day. The captain says this must be 
the beginning of the end or the end 
itself. In this way the defence cannot 
be carried on for days, hardly for 
hours; the fortifications are mere grav- 
el piles. The shooting has ceased to- 
night, the dead silence is almost more 
ghastly than were those ominous bum! 
bum! bum! One cannot help wishing 
for their recommencement—for what 
else? 

April 30th..~~—I thought I should never 
write again, never, or at least not for 
years to come, take an interest in any- 
thing. From the moment the blow fell, 
I have been filled with a craving desire 
always and at all times to rise and go 
out of the house, leaving everybody 
and everything, and walk, and walk, 
and walk, further and further away 
out into the haze or the blue sky, 
where my brain should stop thinking, 
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and my heart throbbing, and my weary 
soul and body find rest. But these are 
all selfish thoughts. Hundreds all over 
the country, amongst them my own 
dear father, are suffering like me, yet 
doing their work faithfully and bearing 
their burden without complaint. And 
you do get accustomed to mental suffer- 
ing. You come to look at it as the 
natural state. It is only when the days 
of happiness are brought vividly back 
to you, it is when you compare how it 
was with how it is, that you throw up 
your hands in despair. Our loss has 
made no difference in our daily life. 
The days that followed after we knew 
have passed exactly as did those be- 
fore the news reached us—in a busy 
monotony. Father says the captain 
showed real warm sympathy when he 
was told. Till to-day I have hardly spo- 
ken to him all those days. I broke down 
to-day, and it happened in this way. 
The poor millers have lost their only 
son too. He was here yesterday even- 
ing to see father—he looked an old 
man. His wife is more in bed than out 
of it, or she would have come too, for 
she was longing sorely to see us. So 
I said I would try to arrange about 
going to see her to-day. Accordingly 
I asked for a man this morning, and 
one was left at home to go with me at 
any time I might wish. As the captain 
was to be away all day, supper was 
fixed for a late hour, and about 4 
o’clock I started with my escort. I 
stayed at the mill longer than I intend- 
ed to do, and when I came out I was 
startled to see that the day had almost 
passed away, and twilight was setting 
in. It was not raining but the mist 
was thick and heavy. It was quite 
dusk, when, having passed out of the 
woods and got on to the high road, we 
heard a carriage coming behind us. 
It did not go very fast, and when it 
passed us the officer on the back seat 
called out to the coachman to stop. 
When he got down and advanced to- 
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wards me, I saw to my horror that it 
was Lieutenant Ferch. I pretended 
not to see his outstretched hand, and 
merely bowed. He asked me how I 
came to be out so late, and offered to 
take me home in his carriage. I said 
I could not think of taking him so 
much out of his way, but he declared 
that he was in no hurry, and when I, 
still more emphatically, declined his 
offer, he said that then he must at least 
have the pleasure of my company as 
far as our roads ran together, and 
without asking for my permission he 
ordered Joseph to get on to the car- 
riage, drive on and wait for us where 
the roads parted. I still remonstrated, 
but having greater aversion to let the 
men hear what he might say than to 
bear it alone, I at last gave in and nod- 
ded consent to Joseph. The moment 
the carriage drove off my heart sank 
within me, and I felt I had been wrong 
in sending away Joseph. Here was I 
alone on the highroad with a low-mind- 
ed man, who wished and had it in his 
power to insult me. I made up my 
mind not to say one word to him, and 
I stuck to my resolution while I 
walked on as fast as I could. With 
my cheeks burning and my heart full 
of hate and rage, I had to listen to his 
expressions of false sympathy in our 
“heart-rending sorrow;” but I only 
hurried on. Disappointed that he could 
not make me speak to him, he grew 
still more impertinent, and, walking 
close up to me with his hand upon my 
arm, he said things that I blush to 
think of about my beauty and coldness. 
My knees began to shake under me, 
and my heart stood still at the thought 
of what might happen if they gave 
way and I should have to stop walking. 
At that moment we heard the sound cf 
horses’ hoofs on the road behind us. 
Lieutenant Ferch let go his hold on my 
arm, and, stepping out into the middle 
of the road, I stood still waiting, deter- 
mined to ask for protection from who- 


ever it might be. It was Captain Freil- 
eben returning home at the head of 
his little force. He halted when he 
saw me, and going up to him I said, “O 
Captain Freileben, take me home.” 

“Miss Langstead!” he called out al- 
most severely, “how is it that you are 
here without any of my men?” 

I looked at him without an answer, 
but Lieutenant Ferch now stepped up, 
and, saluting, he tried to explain the 
situation, laughing awkwardly the 
while. 

“You of course are free to walk or 
drive just as you please, Lieutenant, 
but I must request that you do not 
interfere with my orders to my men,” 
said the Captain sternly, and when 
Lieutenant Ferch was going to make 
excuses, he checked him, saying, 
“Thank you, I understand. I will send 
one of my men for your carriage.” 

I had kept close to him and quite un- 
consciously caught hold of the reins of 
his horse. He seemed not to notice it, 
but let me lead it on in that way while 
we walked on in silence till the car- 
riage coming back carried off that 
mean, odious wretch; then, dismount- 
ing, he gave his horse to Joseph, and 
sent him home with the other men, 
while he himself walked on with me. 

“I am sorry for this annoyance, Miss 
Langstead,” he said, after a while, 
“but will you now believe me? it is 
not safe for you to go about the coun- 
try in this way—a common soldier is 
not protection enough as things stand 
just at present.” 

“How could I tell?” 

“IT told you!” he said reproachfully. 

“Yes, but I never thought I had any- 
thing to fear from the officers.” 

“The officers! Miss Langstead. Ah! 
I am sorry to say His Majesty’s uni- 
form is no better than the sun, warm- 
ing unjust as well as just.” 

I tried to smile, but broke down in a 
little gasp. “Ob, I am so glad you 
came.” 
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“Was it bad enough for that?’ he 
said smiling. 

“Yes, it was,” I said. Then, after a 
moment’s silence, he said very serious- 
ly: 

“Miss Langstead, why will you not 
let me accompany you when you must 
go out as far and as late as this? I 
would try not to be more troublesome 
than Joseph has shown himself to be.” 

I could not tell him that I would not 
like to be seen walking about the coun- 
try with a German officer, so I simply 
said, “It is very kind of you, but I 
think I must give up going about.” 

“Well, that is one way of solving the 
problem.” 

“And of easing your conscience,” I 
said ungenerously. 

“I am glad you see it as a question of 
conscience,” he said quietly, and then 
added, “I wish I might trust that you 
regard my part in this deplorable war 
in the same light.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean what I say. This war 
against a small weak country has no 
attraction whatever to the army. No 
real soldier but deplores it. But we 
are here on duty—bound to do our best. 
It is aj question of conscience.” 

“Maybe you are right,” I said. 

“Maybe!” he said indignantly. “Sure- 
ly you cannot doubt. What is there in 
the life I am leading to satisfy a sol- 
dier’s wishes and ambitions, and don’t 
you think there is much in it to hurt 
and pain a man and a gentleman?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Yes, you can. You understand my 
men and are kind to them, so you must 
understand my feelings too. Here am 
I, sorely against my own wish, causing 
pain and trouble, and witnessing great 
sorrow and suffering, without even the 
right of offering my sympathy.” 

“You and father talk a great deal 


together.” 
“T am treated most considerateiy by 
you both,” he said. “I was not com- 


plaining, only I am sorry that you will 
not let me do what little I can to make 
this life less burdensome to you.” 

I hesitated one moment, then my self- 
command gave way, and throwing my 
arms round one of the great poplars 
that stand by the road, I hid my face 
against its stem, and sobbed aloud. He 
walked a little way on, and coming 
back, he stood silently waiting, till, 
having composed myself, I turned 
round and we walked on again. After 
a while he began to speak about the 
foal that is recovering, about horses in 
general, and little by little about his 
home. His parents are both living, he 
has two brothers, the only sister died 
last spring. “It was something like 
your sorrow to all of us,’”’ he said quite 
simply. I tried to say I was sorry, but 
could not trust my voice, but when we 
came home I held out my hand, and 
thanked him for taking me home. It 
is the first time I have shaken hands 
with one of our enemies. I do not like 
to think of it, and yet I feel that kind- 
ness and generosity bind man to man 
as well as do nationality and patriot- 
ism. 

May 5th.— Manure being the one 
plenty by which this war has blessed 
us, Jens and I are planning great things 
in the garden. He has plenty of help 
too—the dragoons stopping a great deal 
at home just at present are always 
willing to help him in that kind of 
work. What a strong, inborn love we 
all have for the soil! I wish I could 
take the same interest in the garden 
as I used to do. How I should then 
enjoy all this superfluity! Now I stand 
looking on thinking all the while. To 
what end? The captain takes a great 
interest in it; apparently he is very 
fond of gardening and knows a good 
deal more about it than I do. He gives 
me much advice that I am sure is good. 
He offered to get me some seeds to- 
day. I declined, saying that I did not 
think they would thrive in our climate. 
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He pressed me to try them. “I know 
the soil would just suit these plants,” 
he said. “Perhaps it would, but they 
might not suit the soil,” I said dryly. 
He felt the snub, and I felt sorry, for 
he had been so eager and interested, 
and the day was bright and mild, but 
how could I agree to cultivate German 
seed in good Danish soil? What pleas- 
ure would there be in seeing it grow 
and thrive? 

May 8th.—The captain now almost 
invariably comes back at twelve and 
dines with us. And in the evening he 
stays with us either in the dining-room 
or in the garden. He and father have 
long discussions about the war, and, 
sadly enough, seem to agree upon 
most points. I can hardly bear to hear 
them talk like that. I know father is 
as true as steel to his country, and yet 
he can go on evening after evening dis- 
cussing our defeats, mistakes, hopes 
and chances with this German officer. 
The hard things and painful truths 
they say to each other do not seem to 
hurt or wound either of them. I sel- 
dom join in the conversation, except 
now and then to ask about something 
which I do not understand, when the 
captain always takes great pains to ex- 
plain. 

May 9th.—To-day I have had my first 
long walk since the unfortunate one 
to the mill. Father wished me to go 
to Slagballe about some oats, as he 
could not go himself. When at dinner 
I asked the captain if I could go, he 
smiled and said, “Well, how are we to 
arrange it? Will you let me come and 
meet you?” We fixed on a time and 
place where to meet, and I have had 
a good long walk. The captain waited 
for me at the cross road, and the day 
being fine and warm, I could not re- 
sist the temptation to go through the 
lovely woods and home by the fjord. I 
was longing for the sea that I had not 
seen for months. We did not talk very 
much. Now and then he would call 
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my attention to some little plant or 
tree and tell me how they grew and 
looked at home with him in a more 
favorable climate; and on the whole 
he was right—I did not find him more 
troublesome than Joseph. 

May 1ith.—I never knew a man s0 
fond of nature as is the captain. I 
thought I knew our garden out and in. 
But about every tree and bush and 
plant he can tell me little secrets that 
I have never known. It is like going 
into a new, interesting world. 

May 14th.—I will have no more walks 
with the captain. I will ask him if I 
may now go alone, and if I may not I 
will stay at home. It gave me a dread- 
ful shock when, to-day, I felt disap- 
pointed because Joseph was to accom- 
pany me to the post office instead of 
the captain offering to meet me, as I 
had expected him to do. What would 
I say of any other Danish girl enjoying 
the company of a German officer be- 
fore the signatures to the truce had had 
time to dry? Oh, I wish he were gone! 
Oh, that this miserable war were at 
an end, and we might settle down to 
the ordinary state of things and—ah 
me! What then? What then?— 

May 18th.—One of my wishes has 
been granted. The captain told us to-day 
that he has got his marching orders 
and shall be off on Tuesday morning. 
He was at church to-day. I know it, 
though I did not once lift my eyes from 
my prayer-book. After dinner he asked 
me to go with him to the fjord that he 
might show me some of the seaweeds 
that he has been talking about. I said 
I could not come and I have kept my 
room all this bright Sunday afternoon, 
many thoughts and feelings passing 
through my head and heart. Strongest 
—oh, no! God help me! not strongest, 
but very strong—the humiliation it is 
to feel that I could not honorably and 
innocently have gone this walk with 
him. And this hardly a month after 
Christian’s death! What have I done 
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that shame should be added to my sor- 
row? 

May 19th.—Judge not, for ye under- 
stand nothing. I have condemned the 
servants, finding no words hard enough 
for their behavior, and all the time I 
myself have been no better, it seems. 
Yet I solemnly declare I have been un- 
failingly loyal to my people and my 
country, and am so at this moment, 
though I cannot prevent my heart from 
aching and bleeding. 

After supper the captain and I were 
left alone in the sitting-room, father 
having been called away. It was rain- 
ing. I sat sewing by the window, and 
he was busy at the dining-table ar- 
ranging some papers. For some mo- 
ments we went on in silence, and I was 
just planning an escape, when sudden- 
ly, without the least introduction of 
any kind, he said, “Miss Langsted, is 
my case quite hopeless?” 

“What do you mean?” I said, horror- 
stricken, my hands dropping into my lap. 

He went on with his work, and with- 
out looking up he said: “May I tell you 
what I mean?” é 

“How can I know?” I answered; “but 
remember this, Captain Freileben, you 
may say nothing to me that the whole 
house, the whole parish, no, my whole 
country, may not listen to.” 

Then he looked at me and said slow- 
ly, “Miss Langsted, I love you more 
than all the rest of the world.” 

“How dare you say such words to 
me?” I said, and at that moment I 
shook with indignation. 

“I would gladly say them before the 
whole parish, the whole country. Yea, 
before God and man,” he answered. 

“And I blush at the thought that any 
honest man or woman might ever hear 
of such words having passed from you 
to me. How can you be so cruel? What 
have I done to deserve such punishb- 
ment?” 

“You are innocent. You are not to 
blame yourself,” he said sadly. 
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“Oh, that it could come to this—that 
such a thing could ever come to pass!” 

“Miss Langsted,” he said, “you must 
try to be just—at least to yourself. We 
two have been thrown together a great 
deal for months; we have come to 
know something of each other, and I 
have come to love you dearly. I have 
told you so because I could not help it, 
and there the matter is at an end—for 
you at least. To-morrow I vanish out 
of your existence. The memory I leave 
behind me ought not to be hard to bear. 
To know that your enemies love and 
bless you is not a thing to blush 
for.” 

Neither of us had moved from where 
we sat, nor had our voices been raised, 
though we had both spoken passionate- 
ly. Now, as I made no answer, he re- 
sumed his work and said nothing more. 
I did not dare to move, but sat with 
my head averted trying to hide that I 
was crying. When father came in a 
little later he went straight up to me 
to tell me something. I saw he was 
startled when he looked at my face. 
He made no remark; but when I came 
to say good-night to him, he put his 
hands on my shoulders, and gazing at 
me for a moment he said, “You could 
never forget that you are a Danish 
girl, Mimi, could you?” 

“No, father, never,” I said firmly, 
looking him straight in the face, 
though the tears stood in my eyes. Nor 
could I. No, not for one moment. Not 
even to save my heart from break- 
ing. 

May 20th.—The captain left this 
morning. He said he would, if he could 
manage it, come and say good-bye 
on his way south again before he 
leaves the country, and then he shook 
hands with father and me. The house 
is empty, and we have been busy all 
day scrubbing, cleaning and airing. To- 
night, for the first time, for months, 
we have sat in our drawing-room, the 
silent companions of our sad thoughts. 
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May 30th.—We have been away for 
two days. We went to Sinderborg to 
visit the grave. We found it among 
many others all covered with flowers, 
red and white, red and white, and 
marked with little wooden slabs on 
which the names were written, “Lieu- 
tenant Christian Langsted, killed at 
Dybbél, April the 18th.” Father uncoy- 
ered his head, and, calmly and solemnly 
as in church, he said the Lord’s Prayer, 
but his voice trembled when, after a 
moment's silence, he added, “The Lord 
giveth, the Lord taketh away. Blessed 
be the Lord’s name.” 

“O father,” I said, “how happy he 
was to die at that moment!” 

“Yes, there is no troubling Why? in 
his case.” 

“But why are we to live? Why must 
we go on suffering?” 

“Each of us must give our life as it 
is asked of us. One by dying; another 
by living. Thank God, my son died 
bravely and manfully, true to his duty 
and his country. May you, my daugh- 
ter, live bravely and manfully, true to 
your duty and your country! Amen!” 

I said nothing more, but when father 
went to see the clergyman and make 
some arrangements with the church- 
warden, I stopped behind in the church- 
yard, roaming about amongst the fresh 
graves, restless and miserable in soul 
and spirit, not so much mourning our 
loss as revolting against the demands 
of the future. At last I sat down in 
the grass near Christian’s grave, and, 
with my hands folded round my knees, 
rocking to and fro, I moaned aloud in 
hopeless despair. But God took pity 
upon me and sent my beloved brother 
to help me. Little by little his image 
rose before my inner eye. I saw his 
kind face, with its bright, sunny smile, 
I felt the pressure of his strong faith- 
ful hand, and over me crept that feel- 
ing of security and comfort which his 
presence never failed to impart to me 
since we were little children up till the 
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day we parted for the last time. And 
I heard his dear voice, that boisterous, 
cheerful, soft and tender voice that 
could cheer and comfort me as no 
other voice can ever do, say as he had 
said to me a hundred times during our 
childhood when I was physically or 
mentally upset, ““What does it matter, 
Mimi? Only go on like a brave girl.” 
And peace and rest crept over me and 
into my soul. The tears came, I could 
not stop them, when father came for 
me, nor on the way home; they are 
falling on the paper here; but what 
does it matter if I can only go on as a 
brave girl? No praise to you that you 
can go on when you feel fresh and 
strong, while the day is bright and the 
roads are smooth. No, it is now that I 
am called upon to prove that I am “a 


brave girl!’ And I will rise to the 
call. May God grant me strength to 
follow it! 


June 24th.Captain Freileben was 
here to-day to say good-bye. He came 
quite unexpectedly. To-night his regi- 
ment is stopping at Fredericia on its 
way south, and he had obtained some 
hours’ leave. We had just had supper 
and father and I were in the garden. 
I was pruning the peachtree on the 
wall, and father was looking on smok- 
ing his pipe. He must have walked his 
horse on the grass alongside the road 
up the hill, for I had heard nothing 
till, looking up, I saw him across the 
fence. Father called out really pleased 
to see him. We shook hands, and I 
went for Jens to come and take his 
horse. 

When I came back father had 
taken him into the house, and there I 
found them talking away in the draw- 
ing-room. He would not let me get 
him anything to eat. “I can only stay 
a very short time, so you must please 
sit down and let me look at you. Just 
as a cat may look at a king, you know,” 
he said, smiling. 

And I sat down. Hardly conscious 
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of the present, I listened to his voice 
as to some far, far-off music that is 
going to die away the next moment. 
He told us where he had been and 
about the people he had met, many of 
whom were our friends. He asked 
about the foal, the garden and other 
objects of mutual interest, till, looking 
at his watch he rose to take leave. 

“And are we never to meet again?” 
he asked. 

My head dropped—I could not look 
him in the face. I know they both 
looked at me for a moment. Then fa- 
ther spoke, and his voice sounded sadly 
in my ear. “I sincerely believe you are 
a good and a just man, Captain Freile- 
ben. I know you have been a generous 
and forbearing enemy and conqueror— 
you have won our sincere regard. Still, 
when I consider the grievous state into 
which your countrymen have brought 
my unhappy country, when I remem- 
ber the fresh graves I have just visited 
covering Danish men killed by your 
bullets, I cannot—no, I cannot think 
that I could ever welcome you in 
any home that may be mine.” Here 
father stopped. I do not know for how 
long. Neither of us moved, and then 
he went on, “But I am an old man, 
captain, and do not look far ahead. 
Time may change many things, and 
you two are young, so I am only speak- 
ing for myself.” 

I stole my hand into my father’s, 
and, looking up at the captain, I put 
out my other hand to him and said as 
audibly as I could, “Good-bye, Captain 
Freileben.” 

Ife took it and held it a moment 
while he said, “Be it then good-bye— 
and God bless you, dear.” Then I 
pulled it lightly and he let it go. We 
took him to the stables, and after he 
had got his horse we followed him out 
on the road, where we shook hands 
with him once more, and stood watch- 
ing him while he rode quickly down 
the avenue. He was gone. Father put 


his arm round me, and I rested my 
head against his shoulder. Then he 
bent over me and said, “God bless you, 
dear; you are a good girl.” 

So I have been blessed twice to-day— 
in my own language and in the lan- 
guage of our enemy—by the two men 
I love and honor best in all this world, 
and I can think of both living and dead 
with peace in my heart. 


Here my mother’s diary ends, but 
between the leaves lay this letter from 
my father:— 


June 1, 1867. 

Madam:—Do you remember your fa- 
ther’s last words to me, when we part- 
ed three long years? They have lived 
in my memory and my hope has fed 
upon them. 

When he closed his door upon me he 
left me one little spark of light; on that 
I have kept my eyes when I was most 
inclined to feed sad and despondent. 
His very last words to me were, “Time 
may change many things, and you two 
are young.” 

Time has changed many things to 
me. My father died last autumn, and 
I have left the army and settled down, 
a peaceful farmer in my old home. 

But time has wrought’ greater 
changes than this: have not the battle 
of Sadowa and the peace of Prague 
wiped out some of the bitterness you 
felt against my country and my peo- 
ple? I admit that they cannot wipe 
out our wrong towards you; but does 
not the fact that we have become fel- 
low-sufferers, with a mutual enemy, 
make some difference in your feeling 
towards us? 

Time has been too busy arranging all 
these great things to have any time left 
for a little trifle like myself. I am 
unchanged. My wishes, my hopes, my 
feelings and my aspirations are the 
same as they were thrée years ago. One 
of these has been gratified—I have 





























East Coast Lullaby. 


changed the sword for the spade; but 
before I settle down finally I must know 
the fate of my little light. I must know 
if there is any chance of its growing 
strong and bright so as to illuminate 
my whole existence, or if 1 ought to 
extinguish it, and work on in the gray 
twilight that may linger behind. 
Therefore, I write to you, dear lady, 
to ask this favor of you, that you will 
find out for me whether time and its 
work has so changed your honored fa- 
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ther that I might hope to enter his 
house as a not unwelcome guest. 

To you yourself I put this question: 
If I obtain your father’s permission to 
visit you, am I then entitled to feel 
that I may come with the same aspira- 
tions, hopes and wishes as any honest 
man may bring with him to the home 
of any pure and good girl? 

With kind and respectful regards to 
Pastor Langsted, believe me to be truly 
and faithfully yours, 

Maz. Freileben. 





EAST COAST LULLABY. 


Day has barred her windows close, and gangs wi’ quiet feet; 
Nicht, wrapt in coat o’ gray, steals saftly doon the street; 
Birdies deep in feathered nest bid the warld adieu— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


One by one the glimmerin’ een aboot the harbor dark 
Wink an’ blink an’ fa’ to gloom; scarce is left a spark. 
Ne’er a thing but wind and waves’ll moan the lang nicht 


through— 


Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


Frae the sea the wind blaws wild like a pibroch shrill; 
Grant the Lord there’s naucht to fear, naucht o’ wae or ill! 
When ye’re grown my heart’ll ache, sonnie, jist for you— 
Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


Will ye sail awa’ at dawn to net the herrin’ fine? 

Will ye track the monster whale yon where north-lichts shine? 
Mither-heart’s a bonnie star, steady, clear and true— 

Lullaby and lullaloo; sleep, lammie, noo. 


From “The Prayer of St. Scholastica.” 


Lady Lindsay. 





§22 Misquotation. 


MISQUOTATION. 


“With just enough of learning to mis- 
quote.” 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


Quotation is an accomplishment, 
roughly speaking, of the educated 
classes, and misquotation might be 
said to be one of their failings. The 
illiterate do not quote, at any rate, con- 
sciously, and with a full sense of re- 
sponsibility; though in the use of prov- 
erbs they often excel. The definition 
of a proverb may serve to remind us 
of the need of accuracy in quotation. 
Lord John Russell is universally quot- 
ed as having defined a proverb as “the 
wisdom of many, and the wit of one.” 
What he really said was, “One man’s 
wit and all men’s wisdom” (cited by 
Bartlett, “Familiar Quotations,” p. 861, 
from “Memoirs of Mackintosh,” vol. IT, 
p. 473). The sense, no doubt, is the 
same, but it is not accurate to attribute 
the mot in its improved form to the 
great statesman. If there is a moral 
in the matter, it is that, as there is no 
duty incumbent on any one to quote, 
whoever does should do it properly. If 
George Eliot had ever said, as she is 
popularly supposed to have _ said, 
“Prophecy is the most gratuitous form 
of error,” we should adapt the observa- 
tion by putting “quotation” in the place 
of “prophecy.” What she really wrote 
was, “Among all forms of mistake, 
phophecy is the most gratuitous” 
(“Middlemarch,” I, 10). 

It is naturally the more scholarly 
who quote the classics, and one hardly 
looks for slips here. The only instance 
of habitual misquotation I can think of 
is “cacoethes scribendi,” but that has 
become a mere tag—i.e., used by peo- 
ple who do not pretend to borrow from 
the original and, perhaps, do not know 


it. The words should be in the reverse 
order. 


“Tenet insanabile multos 
Scribendi cacoethes.” 
(Juvenal VII, 51.) 


\ 
There are more instances in post-clas- 


sical Latin, but still they are few; re- 
spect for the dead extends to the dead 
languages. Theepitaph over thedoorway 
of Wren’s tomb in St. Paul’s is some- 
times said to be “Si monumentum 
quaeris, circumspice;” it is “Si monu- 
mentum requiris,” etc. Perhaps the 
most persistent misquotation of any is 
in Latin. Who, gentle or simple, hesi- 
tates to say “Tempora mutantur?” Yet 


there is no authority for the phrase, 


except that of the first person who 
used it, and he undoubtedly made a 
mistake and meant to quote the lines— 


“Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis; 
Illa vices quasdam res habet, illa 
vices.” 


In Harbottle’s “Dictionary of Quota- 
tions” this is attributed to Lothair I 
of Germany (on the authority of Mat- 
thias Borbonius, Delicis Poetarum 
Germanorum, Vol. I, p. 685). The Dic. 
tionary translates the lines thus:— 


\ 
“All things are changed, and with 
them we, too, change; 
Now this way and now that turns 
fortune’s wheel.” 


Another common miscarriage of for- 
eign words is the hackneyed “Tu l'as 
voulu, George Dandin.” The hero of 
Moliére’s play says to himself, “Vous 
avez voulu, George Dandin, vous 
l’avez voulu” (Act I, Se. 9). 

The Bible is familiar to the people 
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and, therefore, on the whole, is accu- 
rately quoted; but, for the same rea- 
son, vast numbers use it, and as mis- 
takes are certain to creep in among so 
many, some are perpetuated. Owing, 
no doubt, to their frequent application 
to the individual, the words of Num- 
bers xxxii, 23, are often quoted “be 
sure thy sin will find thee out;”’ the 
pronouns should be in the plural. There 
is no textual warrant for the aspira- 
tion, “Would that mine enemy had 
written a book!” but Job (xxxi, 35) 
says, “... behold, my desire is... 
that mine adversary had written a 
book” (Authorized Version). The for- 
cible phrase “hoping against hope” is, 
I believe, a faulty reminiscence of the 
Epistle to the Romans (iv, 18), “Who 
(sc. Abraham) against hope believed in 
hope.” The most frequent of such Bib- 
lical mistakes is probably “The tongue 
is an unruly member.” It looks like an 
amalgamation of two neighboring pas- 
sages in the Epistle of James—viz., 
“But the tongue can no man tame; it is 
an unruly evil,” and “so is the tongue 
among our members.” (C. iii, vv. 8 
and 6, A. V.) One sentence from the 
Apocrypha is rarely quoted quite cor- 
rectly—‘‘He that toucheth pitch shall 
be defiled therewith” (Ecclesiasticus 
xii, 1, A. V.). 

There is, perhaps, more excuse for 
“Magna est veritas et preevalebit” as it 
is Latin, but it should be “praevalet”’ 
(8 Esdras iv, 41). Among Prayer-book 
mistakes a universal one is “just cause 
or impediment” for “cause or just im- 
pediment” in the Marriage Service. It 
is almost incredible, but Lord London- 
derry is reported (by the “Westminster 
Gazette” of September 14, 1899) to 
have quoted a well-known hymn 
thus:— 


“I thank the goodness and the grace 
That on my birth did smile 

And make me in these blessed days 
A happy English child.” 


Miss Jane Taylor (the authoress of 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star’) wrote 
“Christian days” and “Christian child” 
and the rhyme might have shown that 
there was something wrong with the 
second line. It should be “Which on 
my birth have smiled.” 

Shakespeare’s works, of course, are 
a storehouse of quotations; only a few 
of those which suffer for their popular- 
ity can be here recorded. The virtu- 
ous folk who are conscious of their 
own innocence in particular instances 
must take it on trust that others are 
not so correct; it is believed that in 
each of the following passages many 
people habitually make some mis- 
take:— 


“Thus the whirligig of time brings in 
his revenges.” 
(Twelfth Night, v. 1.) 
“This is the short and the long of it.” 
(The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 2.) 
“T’ll make assurance double sure.” 
(Macbeth, iv, 1.) 
“Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseas’d?” 
(Ibid. y. 3.) 
“This was the most unkindest cut of 
all.” 
(Julius Ceesar, iii, 2. 
“Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a British man.” 
(King Lear, iil, 4.) 
“While you live tell truth and shame 
the devil.” 
(King Henry IV, I, iii, 1.) 
“I could have better spared a better 


man.” 
(bid. v. 4.) 
“The better part of valor is discre- 
tion.” 
(Ibid. v. 4.) 
“The smallest worm will turn, being 
trodden on.” 


(King Henry VI, III, ii, 2.) 
““T shall not look upon his like again.” 
(Hamlet, i, 2.) 
“There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philoso- 
phy.” 
(Ibid. i, 5.) 
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“Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, 


Horatio.” 
(bid. v. 1.) 


Milton generally fares well in the 
mouth of the quoter, but supplies one 
bad case. The last words of “Lyci- 
das,” if you believe the cheap tripper 
into literature, are “To-morrow to 
fresh fields and pastures new.” Milton 
wrote “fresh woods.” “Thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa” often does duty for 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow 
the brooks in Vallombrosa” (Paradise 
Lost, i, 302). The order of the first two 
words is often changed in “Awake, 
arise, or be forever fallen!” (Ibid., 330.) 
Nothing probably can shake the posi- 
tion in the popular mind of the formu- 
la, ““‘When Greek meets Greek then 
comes the tug of war.” The original, 
however, is “When Greeks joined 
Greeks then was the tug of war” (Lee, 
“Alexander the Great,’’ iv, 2). 

Butler’s “Hudibras” is more often 
quoted than read, and the current (per) 
versions of the following passages, 
especially of the last, will readily oc- 
ecur:— 


“For those that fly may fight again 
Which he can never do that’s slain.” 
(III, iii, 243.) 


“He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion stil.” 
(bid. 547.) 


Few speakers or writers dealing with 
the subject of corporations hesitate to 
lighten it, not only by referring to their 
soullessness—for which there is au- 
thority—but by proceeding to deplore 
a want of body which prevents them 
being kicked, for which there is none. 
This time-honored jocularity is found- 
ed upon the following passage about 
corporations aggregate:—“They cannot 
commit treason, or be outlawed, nor 
excommunicate, for they have no souls, 
neither canthey appear in person, but by 
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attorney . . . itis not subject to imbe- 
cilities, death of the natural body, and 
divers other cases” (Sir E. Coke’s Re- 
ports, ““‘The Case of Sutton’s Hospital.” 
Part X, 32 b.; Vol. v, p. 303, edition of 
1826.) 

Shakespeare is not the only poet 
who suffers from small leakage. Here 
are a few others, and there must be 
many more in the same plight. One 
often reads “The day that sees a man 
a slave takes away half his virtue.” I 
believe this is a corruption of a couplet 
in Pope’s “Odyssey” :— 


“Jove fix’d it certain that whatever 
day 
Makes man a slave, takes half hie 
worth away.” 
(xvii, 392.) 


And here, perhaps, the village preach- 
er of the “Deserted Viliage’ may be 
dissociated from an insufferable mod- 
ern vulgarism which always makes 
him “passing rich on forty pounds a 
year” (line 141). Goldsmith, of course, 
wrote with. Similarly, a trifling inaccu- 
racy seems to me to deteriorate a well- 
known passage of Byron— 


“Fare thee well! And if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well.” 


The vulgar “Then, forever” is certainly 
no improvement. I should apologize 
for referring to tea as “the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates” if that was a 
correct quotation. What Cowper wrote 
was— 


“The cups 
That cheer but not inebriate.” 
(The Task, Book IV.) 


, Lines from Byron’s poems which 


é 


are frequently misquoted are— 


“All went merry as a marriage bell.” 
(Childe Harold, III, 21.) 
“And whispering ‘I will ne’er consent,’ 
—-consented.” 
(Don Juan, I, 117.) 

















“Sweet is revenge—especially to wom- 
en.” 
(Ibid. 124.) 


Tennyson wrote— 





“For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever” (not roll). 
(The Brook.) 


and 


“Wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower” (not 
bearing). 
(In Memoriam, Conclusion.) 


A few instances from prose in conclu- 
sion. Gibbon seems to be chiefly known 
to some people as the author of the 
brilliant epigram, “The virtues of the 
clergy are even more injurious than 
their vices.” What he actually wrote 
was “to a philosophic eye the vices of 
the clergy are far less dangerous than 
their virtues,” apropos of Pope John 
XII (“Decline and Fall,” c. 49). Even 
Professor Huxley misquoted Gibbon 
when he wrote “the monks of Oxford 
sunk in prejudice and port” (“Science 
and Culture,” p. 27). The passage in 
the “Memoirs” (Lord Sheffield’s Edition, 
1796, vol. I, p. 76) is “steeped in port 
and prejudice among the monks of Ox- 
ford.” The exigencies of life provoke 
frequent references to the infirmities 
of others, and the sacred name of Car- 
lyle is conscientiously believed to con- 
fer literary sanction on the theory that 
there are (or were) “thirty millions of 
people in England—mostly fools.” The 
sentiment could not enjoy greater 
vogue even if the philosopher had put 
it in this happy form. He missed it 
thus: “The practice of modern Parlia- 
ments, with reporters sitting among 
them, and twenty-seven millions, most- 
ly fools, listening to them, fills me with 
amazement.” (“Latter-Day Pamphlets,” 
1850. V. Stump Orator.) It is, per- 
haps, worth noting that the Canon in 
“Don Quixote” remarks, “from the con- 
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sideration of what a great majority of 
fools there is in the world.” Carlyle, 
however, could hardly have intended 
to quote Cervantes. But I think there 
may be genuine misquotations, so to 
say, of the Spaniard in English. One 
often hears nowadays of somebody's 
division of Society—the only practical 
one, we are assured—into the Haves 
and the Have-nots. This looks—I can- 
not put it higher—like a reminiscence 
of an immortal observation of San- 
cho’s: “There are but two lineages in 
the world, as my grandmother used to 
say, ‘the Haves’ and ‘the Have-nots,’ 
and she stuck to the Haves.” (I, c. 46.) 
I have less doubt that the eulogists 
who exclaim “Blessed be the man who 
invented sleep! it wraps you round like 
a cloak,” intend to recall Sancho’s 
panegyric, “Blessings light on him who 
first invented sleep!—it covers a man 
all over, body and mind, like a cloak” 
(II, c. 67). Again, the same work is, I 
think, laid under contribution to ex- 
press the impartiality of physical na- 
ture, when “the sun of Heaven” is said 
“to shine on the just and the unjust.” 
This sounds like an echo of Don Qui- 
xote’s dictum, “He maketh His sun to 
shine upon the good and the bad and 
causeth the rain to fall upon the just 
and the unjust.” Of course, the coin- 
cidence may be—and the remark is of 
general application—the result of inde- 
pendent intellectual effort. In prose, 
as in poetry, a little blemish may cause 
much literary damage. More than 
once I have seen or heard a memorable 
sentence of John Bright’s quoted thus: 
—“The Angel of Death is abroad in 
the land; you may almost hear the 
flapping of his wings.” The orator said 
“the beating of his wings,” but it is 
singular that “In walking away from 
the House after the speech was over, 
Bright confided to a friend that he 
very nearly said ‘the flapping of his 
wings,’ and that had he done so he 
would have been ruined” (the “Satur- 
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day Review,” September 9, 1899, p. 
$14). According to Hansard, by the 
way, the passage began, “The angel of 
death has been abroad throughout the 
land” (Feb. 23, 1855). 

This may, however, be an instance 
of the lapsus linguae or calami, and, if 
so, it is rather to be compared—for the 
cheap conversion of a fine passage into 
nonsense or “bathos’”—with the mis- 
take of a public-school boy who, de- 
claiming one of Macaulay’s lays on 
speech-day, made Appius Claudius 
say— 


“Stop him alive or dead, 
Ten thousand pounds in coppers to the 
man that brings his head.” 


It occasionally happens, not only 
with proverbs, but other popular 
phrases, that there are two versions, 
both sometimes from the same source. 
Thus “men of light and leading” has 
been a favorite formula since Mr. Dis- 
raeli used the words in a letter to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (“The 
Times,” March 9, 1880). As far back 
as June 15, 1846, Mr. Disraeli had used 
the words “men of great light and 
leading” in the House of Commons, 
and, it may be added, Burke had writ- 
ten “The men of England, the men, I 
mean, of light and leading in England” 
(“French Revolution,” edition of 1852, 
vol. iv, p. 233). Was Disraeli quoting 
himself or Burke, and which of the two 
is generally quoted by others? 

There is a limit even to the varia- 
tions of proverbs. “It is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous” 
seems to be nothing but a translation 
of Napoleon’s “Du sublime au ridicule 
il n’y a qu’un pas” (teste Bartlett, “Fa- 
miliar Quotations,” edition 9, p. 431). 
If so, the order of the words is mis- 
quoted. In “neither fish, flesh, fowl, 
nor good red herring,” the fowl, so far 
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as I can discover, is wasted (attributed 
ibid., p. 18, to Heywood). 

There is a minor or negative form of 
the peccadillo. The quotation may be 
verbally correct, but the omission of 
the preceding or succeeding words of 
the context alone secures it from being 
inapt or incongruous with the subject 
to which it is applied. This is not of 
much importance in such instances as 


“England, with all thy faults, I love 


thee still.” 
(The Task, ii, 206.) 


or 


“A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.” 
(Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner.) 


But I feel sure that some of the 
gallants who boastfully observe 


“My only books 
Were woman’s looks,” 


are unaware that the poet adds 


“And folly’s all they’ve taught me.” 
(Moore, The Time I’ve Lost in 
Wooing.) 
Glancing back it will, perhaps, ap- 
pear that on the whole we are fairly 
accurate in our quotations, and that we 
prefer to draw them from poetry 
rather than prose. It is quite possible 
that in some of the examples given 
above I have libelled the British public 
by attributing to it habitual deviation 
from the truth due only to the misfor- 
tunes of my own reading or the obli- 
quities of my literary memory; at any 
rate, there must be many other exam- 
ples of chronic inaccuracy. At least I 
hope that in dealing with a particular 
class of error I have not myself fallen 
into it. 
Herman Cohen. 
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It is a curious coincidence that all 
three of Sir Walter Scott’s country 
houses are at present to let. Lasswade 
Cottage, Midlothian, which Scott oc- 
cupied from 1798 to 1804, and which 
stands in its own grounds, extending 
to four acres, is offered for only $400 
a year. 


The little volume called “Stevensoni- 
ana” (M. F. Mansfield, New York) con- 
tains a reprint of various literary and 
pictorial miscellany associated with 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his writ- 
ings. There are biographical notes, 
personal memoranda, facsimile repro- 
ductions of early title-pages, and much 
else that will be welcomed by lovers of 
Stevenson’s books. 


Mr. Bodley has accomplished a some- 
what unusual feat in writing a French 
edition of his “France’’—being impelled 
thereto by the unspeakable inadequacy 
of two translations which had been 
made of it, both of which he was 
forced to reject after they were in 
print. If other noted authors were to 
follow his example, there might be an 
improvement in the quality of French 
renderings from the English, some of 
which, now in circulation, are reported 
to be execrable. 


L. C. Page & Co. announce an im- 
portant enterprise in the publication of 
an edition of “The Historical Memoirs 
of John Heneage Jesse.” Fifteen vol- 
umes are to be published this summer 
and fifteen more next summer. The 
memoirs constitute a continuous narra- 
tive, beginning with the reign of 
James the First, and extending to the 
time of George the Third. They con- 
tain also a descriptive history of lite- 


rary and historic London. The series 
will be illustrated with etchings, in- 
cluding many copies of historic por- 
traits. 


Mr. Stanton H. King’s “Dog Watches 
at Sea” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 
an animated and interesting account of 
personal experiences, beginning as a 
stowaway on a West Indian brigantine, 
and ending in the United States navy. 
The story is told with a straightfor- 
ward simplicity which wins the atten- 
tion more quickly than any literary em- 
bellishment could have done. The au- 
thor is at no pains to exaggerate his 
exploits or to disguise his misdoings; 
and not the least charming quality of 
his book is its absolute sincerity. 


To his series of brief studies in 
French society and letters in the seven- 
teenth century Mr. Leon H. Vincent 
has added two little volumes; one upon 
the French Academy, describing its 
origin, characterizing its early mem- 
bers and estimating its lite 
rary significance, and the other a 
study of Corneille. Essay-writing seems 
almost to have gone out of fashion; and 
it is a positive delight to come upon 
survivals of the art, such as we find in 
Mr. Vincent’s volumes, leisurely, yet 
compact, lucid and informing, and writ- 
ten with a nice scrupulousness of style 
which is not yet inconsistent with spon- 
taneity. The books are exquisitely 
printed. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Happy is the young person or the 
older person, for that matter, who, 
with Mr. Bradford Torrey’s “Everyday 
Birds” in his hand, goes out among the 
trees in the early morning to gain a 
closer glimpse and a more intimate 
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knowledge of their feathered denizens. 
Mr. Torrey is an accurate observer of 
bird life, and a charming and instruc- 
tive companion in bird study. This 
little volume is for beginners and will 
help them more than many more pre- 
tentious books in the cultivation of a 
seeing eye. There are twelve colored 
plates from Audubon, and two illus- 
trations from photographs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Any one who wants pessimistic and 
decadent verse, tinctured with a murky 
and laboriously-manufactured passion, 
will be grateful to be directed to “The 
Book of Jade” (Doxey’s, At the Sign 
of the Lark, New York). In it he will 
find invitations to weep, frequent re- 
minders of death, invocations to Pesti- 
lence, lines in praise of opium, sombre 
sonnets and much else that is depres- 
sing and disquieting. As for those who 
want something else, they will look 
somewhere else for it. 


“Literature” makes the pleasant an- 
nouncement that there is prospect of 
more matter relating to the later years 
of that gay diarist, Samuel Pepys, be- 
ing brought to light. Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley, who edited the new edition of the 
diary, in 1894, and published a volume 
of “Pepysiana” two years ago, is en- 
gaged upon piecing together some new 
fragments dealing with the times hith- 
erto untouched in the published vol- 
umes. Some of these years are, of 
course, covered by Evelyn’s records, 
but it will be none the less interesting 
to hear the more personal views of 
Samuel Pepys upon the same period. 


“Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish, 
is an attractive mixture of travel and 
romance. The pair of heroines—Miss 
Pritchard and her charming niece— 
journey in leisurely fashion through 
England, Scotland and France, devote 
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a winter to Italy and a summer to 
Switzerland, and return home with an- 
other wedding trip than Miss Prit- 
chard’s in prospect. The story of their 
experiences, told in Clara Louise Burn- 
ham’s easy, sprightly style, will make 
pleasant reading for those planning or 
recalling similar tours, as well as for 
those who must stay at home. 


Few of us have heard of “Julia Crot- 
tie,” author of a new Irish story called 
“The Lost Land,” but no one can fail 
to wish well to her and her book when 
he knows that the manuscript of the 
story was twice lost, once through a 
super-serviceable friend, who took it to 
a publisher without the author’s knowl- 
edge, and failed to recover it from him, 
and a second time through the negli- 
gence of a magazine editor to whom 
the author herself sent it. Miss Crot- 
tie, if that is her real name, had the 
patience and industry to write it out a 
third time, and then it finally got into 
print, and is said to be winning a 
good success. 


It is more than thirty years since 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp” was 
written; yet Mr. Bret Harte’s supply of 
gentlemanly gamblers seems inexhaus- 
tible. We all know them; as generous 
as they are gory; as ready to perform 
a noble deed as to perforate the holder 
of superfluous aces. And the women of 
their kind, vivacious, easy of manner 
and unfailingly picturesque; we know 
them too, and our hearts warm toward 
them while our judgment disapproves. 
Mr. Harte’s latest volume, “Under the 
Redwoods,” is in the familiar vein; and 
to nine stories of the Pacific-coast type 
is added a chapter of biographical 
notes of the author’s Bohemian days 
in San Francisco. The stories all have 
a piquant flavor; and they make ex- 
tremely pleasant reading for one who 
is a bit weary of turgid historical ro- 
mances. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





